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THE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY IMPACT OF DAY CARE 
PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

Edited by Leta F. Myers 
The Pennsylvania State University 

INTRODUCTION 

The Family and Conmunlty Impact Study was designed to provide infor- 
mation which would aid in evaluating day care as relevant to the family 
and the community (The Pennsylvania Day Care Study Project, 1972). The 
study concerns itself with the following four topics: 

1. Parent participation in day care and the relationship between 

the use of day care facilities and marital satisfaction, L. Myers. 

2. The relationship between day care facilities and the community, 
described in terms of community participation and the utilisa- 
tion of community services, L. V. Kelter. 

3. The Impact of day care on family economics, described in terms 
of family income, rate of employment of spouses, and use of 
free time by the unemployed day care mother, V. Elliott. 

4. The influence of day care on the parent-child relationship, 
with particular emphasis on the mother *8 work motivation 
and her satisfaction with child care, J. Harrell. 

This report presents the preliminary analysis and findings from 
the first three parts of the study. Part four and more extended analyses 
of the data will be Included in future reports. 



The data which Is presenttd In these papers was obtained through 
The Family and Conmunltv Day Care Interview (Myers, Elliott, Harrell, & 
Hostetter, 1972). The Interview was administered to parents across 
Pennsylvania who had a child In or ware waiting to place a child In a 
day care cenf.er.^ 

As one Interview was utilised to give Information on four topics, 
the sample characteristics in the case of each paper are the same. The 
first paper "Parent Participation In Day Care and the Relatldnshlp 
Between the Use of Day Care Facilities and Marital Satisfaction" provides 
a full description of the sample, while the remai^^ing papers provide only 
sample information relevant to their aspect of the study. 



A day care center 1: defined in this study as a place where care, 
in lieu of parental care, is provided for part of the 24-hour day for 
seven or more children under 16 years of age who are not relatives of 
the operator. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN DAY CARE AND THE 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE USE OF DAY 
CARE FACILITIES AND MARITAL SATISFACTION^ 

LeU F. Myers 
The Pennsylvania Scate University 

ABSTRACT 

Th-ia report presente the emalyeie of a queetiormaire deeigned to 
provide a deaoription of pcopent partioipation in day oare in Pennayl- 
vania and to evaluate the relationahip between a family 'a utiliaation 
of day oare faoilitiea and the huaband-wife relationahip. 

The ttoo groupa atudied were parenta with ohildren using day oare 
faoilitiea and parenta with ohildren on day oare oenter waiting liata,^ 
The 190 familiea interviewed were aampled from both urban and rural 
and Sooial Seourity Aot Title IV-A and privately funded oentera, 

Reaulta revealed a great variety of partioipation aotivitiea, 
generally of a aooial nature^ with private urban fathera and Title 
IV-A rural mothera generally ahowing the higheat partioipation. The 
familiea demonatrating the higheat marital aatiofaotion of both 
motnera and fathera were those in whioh the mother waa employed and 
day oare aervioea were uaed. Actual partioipation at the day oare 
oenter waa not found to aorrelate with marital eatiafaotion. 



nrhlu report was prepared under contract with the Pennsylvania 
Departaent of Public Welfare. The opinions and reconmendatlons 
expressed are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the sponsoring agency. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN DAY CARE AND THE 

REUTIONSHIP BETWEEN THE USE OF DAY 
CARE FACILITIES AND MARITAL SATISFACTION 

Let* F. Ny«rs 

The Pennsylvania State University 

INTRODUCTION 

Need tor Day Care 

Many possible reasons have been given for the well-docunented , 
Increasing need for child care ser/lces In the United States, spe- 
cifically day care services. Kagan & Whltten (1970) cited the change 
in middle-class attitudes, which has led to the Increase In the number 
of middle-class mothers who wish to be released from some of their child 
rearing responsibilities so that they might pursuo other Interests, and 
the number of poor mothers \iho seek work away from home to relieve their 
financial burdens as two of these reasons. They further stated that In 
some cultures other family and nonfamlly members share In the raising 
of children but that the American mother seems to be much more Isolated 
In her role. If she wishes to be away from home, there Is often no 
family member to care for the children; she Is forced to seek other 
solutions to her problem. 

The Children's Bureau In 1965 conducted a survey of the number of 
working mothers In the United States and the type of care their children 
were receiving (U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
and U. S. Departm.mt of Labor, 1968, p. 26). At the time of the survey 
there were 6.3 million mothers who worked full-time and had children 

o 
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under 14 years of age. Nine out of ten mothers stated that they worked 
because of economic need. There were several arrangements for child care. 
Nearly half of the children were cared for In their homes by a relative 
or nonrelatlve; 16% were cared for In other peoples homes; some went to 
work with their mothers In such places as family stores. The rarest 
arrangement of all> Involving only 2% of the children, was a day care 
center or nursery school. A surprising 8X of the children cared for 
themselves. Four percent of those children who looked after themselves 
were actually under 6 years of age. 

In the survey mothers were asked about their level of satisfaction 
concerning the arrangement they had made for their children's care. The 
8X who were somewhat, or very, unsatisfied cited reasons such as high 
cost or poor treatment of their children. The surveyors found that In 
many of the cases where mothers claimed to be sat iff led, they were simply 
tolerating a situation for which they saw no alternative. The researchers 
suggested that "the problem millions of mothers and their families face, 
around child care, merits a more careful examination. [HEW and U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1968, p. 26]." 

Other studies have emphasized the seriousness of the problem. In a 
study of 2,500 families conducted by the Child Welfare League Day Care 
Project about one-half of the working mothers expressed some dissatisfaction 
with their day care arrangements (Ruderman, 1965) . A Department of Labor 
and Wage Labor Standards Administration study in 1968 did not paint a 
promising picture for the future (p. 7). It found that the numb«)r of 
working mothers had Increased sevenfold since 1940 and doubled since 1950. 
It further estimated that the number of working mothers with preschool 
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children In 1967 (3.9 million) would Increase to 4.5 million by 1970 end 
to 5.3 million by 1<)75. Thve projection was based on a projection of the 
number of currently voirklng mothers. The 1967 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act (Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements . 1967) may have 
made the actual figure even larger. They require that many of the mothers 
who receive aid to families with dependent children be trained for jobs. 
They also require day care services. Mothers cannot refuse to partici- 
pate In these training programs - WIN programs - without either just cause 
or a cut In their welfare payments (New York University Law Review, 1969, 
p. 798). The 1967 legislation stresses the fact that the state welfare 
agencies must supply adequate day care, or a mother will have just cause 
for refusing the program. If the program Is to succeed, and mothers are 
to be trained, employed, and removed from the welfare roles, then adequate 
day care must be provided. 

A consideration of (a) the day care needs of presently working 
mothers, those who claim dissatisfaction, and those who see no alterna- 
tive to the present care of their children but might possibly welcome one, 
(b) the enormous Increase In the number of working mothers of preschoolers 
expected by 1980 (a 43% Increase over 1970), (c) the responsibility of 
state governments to supply adequate day care to WIN mothers, and (d) 
the projected need of WIN mothers for continued day care service makes 
the prospects for satisfying the demands for adequate day care seem dim; 
that Is, unless steps are taken quickly to Increase both the availability 
of and quality of day care services In the United States. 



R esponse to the Day Care Problem 

Several federal agencies have responded to the pressing need for day 



c«rt by naklng fundi avallabl* for projects which th«y d«fln« ai: "pro- 
jacta which provide care, guidance, and aupervlalon for children away 
fron their homes during the day [U. S. Department of Labor-Wage and 
Ubor Standards Administration, 1969, pp. 1-5]." One very significant 
source of funding comes from Title IV, parts 7A and B, of the 1967 
amendments of the Social Security Act (Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements . 1967, p. 73). Section 402 (a) (14) and (15) Bl of Title 
IV Part A states that "child care services. Including day care, be 
furnished to every parent, relative or other appropriate Individual who 
Is referred to and enrolled by the Department of Labor In the Work Incen- 
tive Program [p. 73]." It also states, "State and local welfare depart- 
ments are authorized to provide day care services to other families who 
are receiving AFDC payments [p. 73]." In addition, provision of day care 
services may be extended at the option of the state to former and potential 
applicants and recipients of AFDC (Federal Interagency Day Care Require- 
ments . 1967, p. 73). State and local welfare departments are permitted 
to supply services in a variety of ways: through directly purchased 
services from other public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, or 
individuals. 

Section 421 and 422 of Title IV Part B of the Social Security Act 
as amended in 1967 makes further provisions for grants-in-aid to state 
public welfare agencies for child welfare services including day catn 
(Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements . 1967). Priority for pro- 
vision of day care must be given to low-income groups, migrant workers 
and other groups showing the greatest relative need. In both cases th> 
major part of the funding is supplied by the federal government. 
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The Coianonwealth of Pennsylvania has taken advantage of the new 
federal provisions to help in supplying more adequate and extensive day 
care services for its residents, particularly for children of wrking 
mothers and children of mothers who are in job training situations. 
Under the new provisions the State Welfare Department of Pennsylvania 
has been able to channel federal funds into several hundred day care 
centers. 

Rules and Regulations Concerning Day Care 

Along with the funds that the federal government has made available 
to the state for the development of day care projects come program re- 
quirements, rules, and regulations for centers, which both the state 
and individual centers must observe in order to gain and retain their 
funding. These regulations are entitled Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements (1967). The requirements may be vaived only when the 
administering agency shows that "waiver may advance innovation and ex- 
perimentation and extend services without Iobs of quality in the 
facility [p. 77]." Permission for a waiver must be received from the 
regional office of the federal agency which is providing the funds. 

The regulations with which this proposal is concerned are those 
entitled Title 45 Subtitle A Sec. 71.18 Parent Involvement. They are 
the following: 

(a) Opportunities must be provided parents at 
a time convenient to them to work with the program 
and, whenever possible, to observe their children in 
the day care facility. 

(b) Parents must have the opportunity to become 
involved themselves in the making of decisions concern- 
ing the nature and operation of the day care facility. 

o 
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(c) Whenever an agency (I.e., an operating or 
an admlnlstei'lng agency) provides day care for 40 or 
more children, there must be a policy advisory coimnlttee 
or Its equivalent at that administrative level where 
most decisions are made; I.e., that level where ded' 

^ slons are made on the kinds of programs to be operated, 
hiring of fitaff , the budgeting of funds, and the 
^submission of applications to funding agencies. The 
ciMolttee membership should Include not less than 50 
perceltt^arents or parent representatives, selected 
by the parents themselves In a democratic fashion. 
Other members should Include representatives of 
professional organizations or Individuals who have 
particular knowledge or skills In children's and 
family programs. 

(d) Policy advisory committees (the structure . 
of which will vary depending upon the administering 
agencies and facilities Involved) must perform 
productive functions, Including but not limited to: 

(1) Assisting In the development of the 
programs and approving applications for 
funding. 

(2) Participating In the nomination and 
selection of the program director at the 
operating and/or administering level. 

(3) Advising on the recruitment and 
selection of itaff and volunteers. 

(4) Inltlaclng suggestions and Ideas 
for program Improvements. 

(5) Serving as a channel for hearing 
complaints on the program. 

(6) Assisting In organizing activities 
for parents. 

(7) Assuming a degree of responsibility 
for communicating with parents and encouraging 
their participation In the program [p. 77]. 

The State of Pennsylvania's Office of Family Services, operating 
under the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, In June 1969 pub- 
lished a manual entitled Title 4600 Regulation-Child Dav Care Centers 



Under Social Service Auspices. The section of the manual entitled 



"4604 General Requirements," listed below, Is quite similar to the 



federal regulations In the Interagency requirements. The rules are 

applicable to all day care centers receiving public funds. Day care 

centers are defined as "any premises in which child day care is provided 

•imultaneously for seven or more children who are not relatives of the 

operator [p. 1]." The "4604 General Requirements" are the following: 

Rev. *A. Child day care centers shall conform to all local 
public and safety codes, applicable laws and reg- 
ulations set forth by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ments of Health, Labor and Industry, State and 
Public Welfare, and to the Pennsylvania Human 
Relations Commission as well as to Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

B. Any social service auspice offering day care 
services shall be administered in accordance 
with the regulations set forth in Title 3100 - 
Voluntary Child Welfare Agencies as the case 
may be. 

C. Day Care centers operated by non-profit organ- 
izations engaged in multifunction services other 
than child welfare shall have a standing Day 
Care Committee appointed by the governing body 
of not less than five members representative of 
the community served and the sponsoring organ- 
ization. One member of such committee shall be 
the designated representative of the governing 
body. The Director of the Day Care Center shall 
attend all meetings of the committee which shall 
ceet at least eight times annually. The committee 
shall advise the governing body on matters requiring 
its action in compliance with the duties ot the 
governing bodies as set forth in Title 3100 - 
Voluntary Child Welfare Agencies . 

Rev. *D. (In lieu of item C above) Whenever an agency 
provides day care for forty or more children, 
there shall be a policy advisory committee or 
its equivalent at that administrative level 
where most decisions are made. The committee 
membership should Include not less than fifty 
percent parents or parent representatives, 
selected by tha parents themselves in a demo- 
cratic fashion. Other members should include 
representatives of professional organizations 
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or Indlvliuals vho have particular knowledge 
or skills In children's and family programf • 

Rev. *E. Policy advisory conmlttee shall perform the 
following functions: 

!• assist In the development of the programs 
and approve applications for funding. 

2, participate Iri the nomination and selection 
of the program director at the operating 
and/or administering level. 

3, advise on the recruitment and selection 
of staff and volunteers. 

4, initiate suggestions and ideas for 
program improvements, 

5, serve as a channel for hearing complaints 
on the program, 

6, assist in organizing activities for parents, 

7, assume a degree of responsibility for 
coomunicating with parents and encourage 

** their participation in the program, 

F, A social welfare service shall be an integral part 
of day care services provided under social service 
auspices. The social welfare service may be pro-- 
vided directly by the staff of the auspice agency 
or by purchase from a family or children's agency 
or institution approved by the Department as 
meeting its regulations. 

Rev, *G, The auspice agency shall give priority in the 
provision of day care service to low^income or 
other groups in the population and geographic 
area which meet the eligibility requirements 
and have the greatest relative need, 

H, In establishing or utilising a day care facility^ 
all the following factors shall be considered: 

1, travel time for both the children and 
their parents, 

2, convenience to the home or work site of 
parents to enable them to participate in 
the program. 
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3. accessibility of other resources which 
enhance the day care program. 

4. opportunities for Involvement of the parents 
and the neighborhood [pp. 2-3]. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study Is twofold. First, there Is the concern 
with the reality of parent participation In day care In the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Both state and federal regulations call for parent 
participation at Title IV-A funded centers,^ although many of the regu- 
lations are easily Interpreted In a rather broad manner and parent par- 
ticipation can be defined In a number of ways. An attempt has been made 
to provide a general description of parent participation In day care 
centers across Pennsylvania (In both Title IV-A and privately funded 
centers). Second Is the problem of the relationship between a family's 
utilization of day care facilities and the husband-wife relationship or, 
more specifically, their marital satisfaction. 

Before looking at parent participation specific to day care In 
Pennsylvania It will be helpful to review past literature concerning 
parent participation, lis rationale, procedures, and dlscemable effects 
on the family In order to understand why these Issues are Important. 

Literature Outlining Reasons for Parent Involvement 

There have been several rationales offered, both by the federal 
government and by private sources, for parent participation or Involve- 
nent In day care. A task force on parent participation In a report to 



For the purpose of this study the term Title IV-A funded designates 
those day care centers that receive at least 50X of their financial sup- 
port from federal funds established by the 1967 amendments to the United 
States Social Security Act. The term privately funded designates those 
day care centers that dc not receive their financial support from United 
States government sources. 
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the secretary of HEW In 1968 stressed heavily the need for parent partic- 
ipation in HEW Prograns (HEW, 1968a, p. 1). It defined participation 
quite similarly to the federal interagency day care requirements by 
stating that parent participation concerned (a) membership of parents on 
advisory committees, (b) opportunities for parents to serve as volunteers 
and employees, and (c) a family-centered focus and a maximum coordination 
of services in HEW Programs designed to serve children and youth. It 
further found that special emphasis should be placed on involving poor 
and minority group parents. As a basic rationale it cited the extreme 
stress under which many families exist in our society and the seriously 
inadequate services available to them. It found that the services %fhich 
are available (such as day care) often detach the child from the family 
and act as parent substitutes rather than parent supplements, making the 
parents feel incompetent and lowering their sense of self esteem. These 
services also do not encourage the working of the family as a unit but 
concentrate only on the child; therefore, the fact that a better func- 
tioning family emotionally, intellectually, socially, and economically 
will aid in the development of the child is not recognised. Extensive 
planning for children's programs by parents was stressed. Not only did 
it feel that parents are desirous of participation and able to contri- 
bute but also that such involvement would strengthen the family as a unit 
and help it to cope better with the stresses of modern life (HEW, 1968a, 
pp. 1-8). 

Much of the govArnment literature produced pertaining to Project 
Head Start has also stressed parent participation. Project Head Star t? 
Points for Parents (U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), 1967, 
p. 2) cited several reasons for and benefits of parent participation. 
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It stressed that participating parents will gain the following: 

a. Recognition of the qualities they already posses. 

b. Understanding and appreciation of how children grow and 
leain, and of how learning can be extended into the home. 

c. Confidence in and enjoyment of the role of parents leading to 
rising hopes for their children. 

d. Greater belief in themselves and their worth as individuals, 
leading to ever-widening participation in community action. 

e. Experiences in working with other racial, ethnic, and social 
groups. 

f . New and improved skills opening avenues to Job opportunities. 

g. Increased knowledge of community resources and facilities and 
how they can be used to improve family living. 

h. A chance to discuss family, community, and personal problems 
and possibly a chance to solve them. 

i. Family togetherness through being involved in projects and 
activities. 

J. Understanding of the value of parent-school relationships. 

One report concerning Head Start (OEO, 1966a, p. 8) emphasized that 
the professionals who care for children receive benefits from parent 
participation. It stated that professionals can gain considerable 
insight and understanding from association with parents. Parents 
often have valuable ideas and opinions about working with children 
and can frequently aid the professional in understanding the individual 
child. 

Another Head Start publication (U. S. Office of Child Development, 
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1967, pp. 10-12) not only reported that parent participation results In 
the Improved self-confidence of parents but also, iu discussing the estab- 
lishment of advisory boards composed of at least 50Z parents, claimed 
that It Is the basic right of the parent to make and Influence decisions 
related to the care and future of his or her child and denied the right 
of any public agency to usurp that power. And still another Head Start 
report (OEO, 1966b, pp. 5, 1-5, 12) found parent participation In program 
planning and development central to the development of the child, the 
family, and the consunlty. 

Actual practitioners In the field of day care have also emphasised 
parent Involvement. One professional felt that the parent should be 
encouraged to understand his child's day care experience (Urrabee, 1969) 
so that he might build on It, help his child with problems, and enjoy his 
child's progress. He also emphasized the need of staff members of day 
care centers to know how Individual parents are raising their children 
so that the staff may understand the children. However, the rationale 
for parent participation of those actually supplying day care seems to 
remain quite child-centered. This view Is in opposition with the more 
theoretical rationale offered by federal publications concerned with the 
entire family, and often entire coanunltles. 

Other theorists concerned with citizen participation have offered 
rationales which might be applied to parent participation in day care 
centers. Ritchie P. Lowry in an article entitled "Power to the People- 
Political Evolution or Revolution?" (1970) found that urban officials were 
not really responsive or accountable to urban dwellers. He said that the 
same was true for welfare bureaucrats and welfare recipients and that 



"leadership must take a primary role In devising forms of participatory 
governance which will provide for availability and accountability In 
the exercise of power (p. 2]." He found the lack of accountability In 
our system to be contributory to both the apathy and alienation of 
citizens and sometimes to violent participation without concern for 
political consequences. The type of citizen Influence Lovr> considered 
to be necessary over public Institutions certainly would Include the 
Influence of parents on day care centers. 

Frank Rlesman (1966) continued the discussion of the basic right 
of representation. He found that consumers of social servlceSt partic- 
ularly the poor» were not given a voice In the manner In whlcht or nature 
of whatt they consume. He cited this fact as one reason for people not 
utilizing many services fully » e.g.» school dropoutSt people not showing 
up for appointments with welfare workerst etc. He found that many of 
our social services were really assisting recipients and their families 
to remain within the cycle of poverty^ not allowing them to help them- 
selves and determine their own future. This view Is In agreement with 
opinions discussed earlier which found It neither right nor proper for 
agencies to become parent substitutes. Both arguments assert that 
people who are consumers of social services must retain control of 
their own present and future. This control must certainly Include their 
own children's environment. 

Citizen participation Is also emphasized In federal programs. The 
model cities program of the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Is a very significant one. Programs are planned with the assumption 
that every clt5.zen has something to contribute to his community and that 
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only with luch contributions c«n programs to prevent slums and blight 
be successful. This rationale has also been extended to parent partic- 
ipation In day care. Parents who are Involved In their children's day 
care id.ll encourage their children more to participate In the dey care, 
to attend regularly, and to gain as much as they can from It. This 
encouragement Is yet another very tangible reason for parent participa- 
tion In day care. Day care facilities might have better attendance and 
more stable programs when the parents are Involved In the program. 

Perhaps Jean and Edgar Cahn have most adequately suMsd up the 
entire group of rationales. Cltlsen participation Is "the necessary 
concomitant to our faith In the dignity and worth and also a denial of 
his own potential development and contribution to his community (Cahn & 
Cahn, 1968, p. 225]." 

Literature Outlining Procedure for Parent Participation 

After reviewing the rather extensive literature advocating and 
Justifying parent participation In general and more specifically In day 
care, one question becomes outstanding - "How does one achieve the par- 
ticipation advocated?" 

Both the federal government. In various publications, and private 
Individuals havi suggested several methods of encouraging and sustain- 
ing parent participation. In a publication entitled Parents as Partners 
In Department Programs for Children and Youth - A Report to the Secretary 
of H^lth. Education & Welfare by a Task Force on Parent Participation 
(1968a) numerous methods for developing parent participation have been 
discussed. The task force, despite Its numerous recooBendatlons, found 
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"almost no research available as to the best ways in which programs can 
actually be Implemented to promote more effective participation by poor 
people (many of those who will receive day care services under new 
programs) as advisors, policy-makers and employees In human service 
fields [p. 5]." 

It proceeded nevertheless with what It considered to be a creative 
response to a critical problem In our society, while at the same time 
encouraging research to confirm or deny Its hypotheses. Its first set 
of recommendations concerned encouraging the growth of community advisory 
committees, which would have some* direct effect on the functioning of 
the day care center (one of the federal Interagency day care require^ 
ments). To make these committees more viable It recommended: 

&e Either a staff person^ as consultant not chairman to the group » 
act as a liaison between the committee and administration or funds be 
made available to committees to hire their own leadership training 
personnel* 

be The committee have the power to receive full and fair hearings 
from administrators* 

Ce One function of the committee be to hear and rectify grievances 
of those served by the program* 

d* Funds be made available to committees for public relations and 
publicity* 

e* Publications by agencies directed towards parents not contain 
middle-class assumptions such as all mothers are married and all children 
have fathers in the home* 

f* Conmittee members have their expenses paid* 



In dealing with the direct participation of parents the task force 
suggested that parents be hired as much as possible In programs. It also 
suggested that formal educational standards be lowered whenever they did 
not really seem necessary and when parents had other skills such as a 
good capacity to relate to children. It advised that In such cases 
jobs should be constructed so that progress could be made and the employee 
need not be held at one Job level* Besides training employees who arc 
nonprofessionals It recommended that professionals be given an opportunity 
to air their suspicions and resentment of nonprofessionals and that 
professionals receive higher level tasks as nonprofessionals assume 
some of their duties* 

Volunteers were also encouraged to participate. Activities should 
be developed to suit their Interests and abilities, and In-servlce 
training and supervision should be available. 

The task force finally suggested that programs must adapt to parents* 
needs, for example, by offering transportation to those who wish to 
participate but cannot secure the needed transportation, by having staff 
meaibers who speak Spanish or other languages common In the community, 
etc. 

The Child Stvdy Association of America In a paper entitled A Cur- 
riculum of Training for Parent Participation In Project Head Start (1967) 
has made further recommendations for parent participation (pp. 4-97). 
Because It found that Insufficient effort Is usually made to Involve 
males, It suggested that special efforts to recruit males be made with 
events such as father's night and tasks such as building or repairing 
furniture for the center. It further suggested that male recruiters for 
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males might be more successful. Other suggestions of the association 
for encouraging parent Involvement Include: 

a. Begin task groups as social groups. 

b. Supply care for young children while parents participate. 

c. Provide convenient days, hours, and places for people to 

meet. 

d. Provide educational opportunities In subjects which Interest 
parents, such as nutrition, language, health, citizen action. 

The paper also advised that staff members be aware of certain atcl- 
tudes held toward parents, for Instance, a narrow concept of parent 
participation not going beyond parent education and adult activities 
and not Including decision-making about programs and a lack of con- 
fidence In parents' judgment. Parents can sense these feelings on the 
part of professionals and may accordingly decline to participate. 

Other Head Start publications have suggested a great variety of 
activities to encourage participation. In the following list are only 
a few from one report (OEO, 1969a): 

a. Invite parents to informal functions such as luncheons to 
get to know staff members. 

b. Ask parents what they want for themselves (have career 
development workshops). 

c. Promote parent observation and participation with children 
at the center. 

d. Visit parents in the home for recruitment and show acceptance. 

e. Ask for parents' ideas; ask them to solve practical problems. 

f. Encourage parents to set agendas for meetings. 

ERIC 
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As much as parent dadslon-maklng has been urged, one Head Start 
publication (OEO, 1966a) has cautioned that staff, In order to function 
effectively, must have considerable freedom and flexibility to carry out 
a program which seems professionally sound. Parents and professionals 
must trust each other's good Intentions and competencies. The. publication 
did not suggest the extent of trust necessary or how free the hand of the 
professional should be. Yet another Head Start publication (OEO, 1967) 
has suggested numerous volunteer roles that parents could play to make 
their relationship meaningful with the center. They Include: babysitter. 
Interpreter, gardener, storyteller, recruiter of other parents, shopper 
for center supplies, and meal helper. 

There are also numerous paid ntaf f activities which could be made 
available to parents, fpr example, teacher aide, bus driver, maintenance 
worker, community aide, and clerical helper. 

Marbery Larrabee (1969), a social worker, has looked at parent 
involvement from the responsibility of the social worker's viewpoint. 
She felt that staff members must be aware of and deal with deterrents 
to Involvement such as (a) lack of felt need to be involved, (b) fear 
of Involvement, (c) overwhelming sense of Inadequacy or hopelessness, 
and (d) reluctance to take on any more responsibility. She did not 
suggest how staff members can overcome such deterrents. 

Gordon (1969) has suggested that parent participation may be des- 
cribet>^on a 5-point scale, beginning with the most passive and proceeding 
to the most active, or from the least to the most involved with the 
day cf^e child 'ib«Qt;ial activities and the decision-making concerning 
him. This scale, which follows, does contain most of the components 
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of participation reviewed earlier. 



1. Parents as supporters - service givers - facili- 
tations - clerical, custodial, maintenance, fund 
raising, family nights. 

2. Parents as learners - parent education course, 
observation of children with explanation. 

3. Parents as teachers of their own children - taking 
home toys and books for use with children. 

4. Parents as ta achar aldas and volunteers In the 
classroom - prepare materials, read stories, work 
with children. 

5. Parents as policy makers and partners - policy 
makers, advisory board members [p. 276] . 



Success and Failure of Parent Participation 

Two very natural questions to ask at this point would be; What 
has been the nature of parent participation thus far? What have been 
the successes and failures? 

One prime area of Interest would be research done on Head Start 
programs because Head Start was planned to Include heavy parent Involve- 
ment and, as discussed before, much of the Head Start literature stresses 
creating Innovative ways of Involving parents. 

The results of studies vary tremendously. In June, 1969, OEO reported 
In their Review of Research 1965-1969 diverse results (1969b, pp. 31-35). 
In one study, professionals, parents, and community leaders worked with 
each other over a long period of time. They resolved many problems and 
developed a good center. In a similar study this resolution was not 
possible and paraprofesslonals such as parents did not perform the tasks 
they were engaged to perform and were In conf] Let with the professionals. 
This report gave little Information on how actual participation was 
developed, but did say that. In cases where parents participated In 
center activities, their children achieved more (Lehr, 1968). 
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George 0. Kgland (1966) In a study of 16 Head Start centers found 
little parent participation. Parents had very little to do with the 
program's direct work with the children. In cases where parents were 
hired they were usually dishwashers or cooks but were not Involved In 
educational or cultural activities. Only one parent was a teacher's 
aide. Rather than working with parents, the professionals worked for 
parents by providing such programs as household management, counseling, 
etc. There was a general lack of trained personnel for work with par- 
ents, contrary to the zeconmendatlon In the Head Start literature. When 
parents were invited to centers, the response was poor. He found the 
following reasons for the failure of this aspect of the program. 

a. Parents were not invited or encouraged to visit. 

b. Parents did not feel professionals welcomed them in the work. 

c. Parents lacked time or transportation. 

d. Professionals may not have wished to be observed in their work 
or have the responsibility of training and counseling parents. 

In 1966 (Peters & Stein) a study of Head Start centers in San Mateo 
County, California, again reported mixed findings. Parents were inter- 
viewed in order to assess how they felt about parent Involvement programs. 
The following 4re some of the results: 

a. Ninety-two percent of the parents felt they should come and 
help in programs for their children. 

b. Seventy-five percent said they would be willing if asked, 
c* Thirteen percent indicated they had been asked to help. 

d. Eighty percent said they had been asked to come to the program 
with their child. 
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e. Thirty-three percent had done so. 

f. Forty-six percent had been asked to take part in the parents 
advisory committee. 

g. Thirty-one percent attended a parents' meeting although UX 
said the tine was convenient. 

The study found a considerable aaount of latent interest towards becoming 
involved but little translation into action. It found that problems 
as elementary as lack of babysitters and transportatioL may hinder 
involvement. 

An interview of Head Start teachers In the San Mateo study leads 
to another perspective on parent involvement. The teachers often 
recommended that additional home visits be made by the staff and that 
an attempt be made to get the parents involved earlier in the program. 

Prelude to School (HEW, 1968b), an evaluation of an Inner-city 
preschool program, reported some of the same results as were found for 
Head Start (pp. 43-44). The program was more didactic and less a 
meeting of partners than it was in theory. Parents looked upon staff 
as experts » suff members worked from this position. Even though 
this approach was not the one decided upon at the start, they came to 
find it highly desirable and necessary. 

Effects of Parent Participation 

It becomes apparent after reviewing numerous titudies that uniform 
results have not been achieved in parent participation efforts, and, 
moreover, in many cases researchers are not yet clear as to all of the 
reasons for their successes and failures. One may ask however if parent 
participation had the predicted effects on the parent and child. 
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The results are again conflicting. Schaefer (1971) found that 
almost any type of parent Involvenent In the school raised children's 
achievement and attendance. The effects on parents themselves are not 
as clear. Chllman (1966) found that parents that had some measure of 
control over their schools had an enhanced cultural Identity and self 
concept, which in turn raised achievement. Cloward and Jones (1969) 
reported that Involved parents have a greater feeling of fate control 
than those not Involved. Others (Klrschner Associates, Inc., 1970, 
p. 73) have stressed the fact that effective parent Involvement In Head 
Start activities leads to change in other community Institutions. 

Effects of Day Care on the Marital Relationship 

It seems that little research thus far has been directed toward how 
the family and, more specifically, the marital relationship Is affected 
by day care. The literature reviewed reiterates several times the 
possibility of strengthening the family as a unit and enabling the 
family to discus? its problems, and possibly solve them, and experience 
greater togetherness. Any literature on the direct effects on the 
marital relationship Is sparse. 

At this point some Informal information has been received which 
leads one to suspect both cultttral and class differences. One researcher 
(Hoffman, 1971) cites, on the basis of group interviews with day care 
parents, the unhapplness of Mexican-American fathers with the day care 
situation and a marked preference that their wives remain at home. Gwen 
Morgan (1968) also believes that there is quite a prevalent twofold pre- 
judice against day care: (a) children should be reared at home by their 
mothers and (b) wives should not work but stay at home. It appears tiiat 
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a violation of these beliefs could cause marital problems. However, 
Hoffman (1971) has also found that women often claim that their marriages 
are happier with day care. 

It appears that both Morgan and Hoffman have assumed that day care 
mothers are working mothers. The question becomes quite complicated as 
they are not merely suggesting the effect of day care on the marriage 
but also the effect of maternal employment on the marriage. The liter- 
ature pertaining to maternal employment generally finds marital satis- 
faction to be lower in maternally employed families with the net adverse 
effect to be less in higher socioeconomic status families than in lower 
ones (Nye, 1961). If one could consider day care families, particularly 
the maternally employed ones, to be in an analogous situation, one could 
predict that their marital satiefaction might be lowered by their use of 
day care and by maternal employment (Nye, 1961). 

However, Fried (197U and 1971b) found financial status to be the 
best sole prtdictor of marital eatiefaction. With an increased financial 
level there is generally increased marital satisfaction. In the cases 
where day care occurs with maternal employment, and therefore a probable 
higher financial level in the family is achieved, marital satisfaction 
might very well increase. There are, therefore, competing Influences: 
the possible negative influence of the child being out of the home or 
the mother being a wage earner and the positive influence of increased 
family income. 

The additional effects of parent participation at the day care 
center on the marital relationship has nut been addressed in the liter- 
ature to any extent, although it has been ruggested that in families in 
which both spouses are high participants at the day care center there are 
ErJc feelings of Joint sociability and satisfaction in the marriage. 



METHODOLOGY 



Information related to the topics of parent participation and the 
effect of day care on 'he marital relationship was obtained through an 
Intervlisw schedule which was administered to a sample of day care families 
and families awaiting enrollment In day care throughout Pennsylvania. 
The Interview was developed on the basis of existing literature, obser- 
vations and Interviews at day care centers, and by adapting some existing 
Interviews and questionnaires. For a fuller explanation of the origin 
and a rationale of the specific questions consult The Fsmily and Co—unity 
Day Care Interview , The Pennsylvania Day Care Study Project, Technical 
Report No. 6, 1972. 

Sample Design 

Two groups of parents were designated to be interviewed. One group 
was to Include families with one child or more in day care and the other 
was to include families willing to place one child or more in day care 
but which had not yet been able to enroll the child or children. Using 
nonday care families in the study made it possible to formulate stronger 
inferences about the effect of day care on families presently enrolled. 

If the natloiul statistics for 1-parent and 2-parent families and 
the Increased number of 1-parent families in the lower socioeconomic 
groups are considered, it seems reasonable to assume that many of the 
families using day care are 1-parent families, especially since those 
families in the lower economic groups and particularly those on welfare 
are given preference at funded day care facilities (Grotberg, 1971). 
Consequently, it would have been desirable to Include in the study 
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families with couples with an ongoing stable relationship but not legally 
married. However, because some additional factors compounded the problem, 
a family was designated as a household when there were both a legally 
married couple and one or more children. 

This study was funded by the Department of Welfare for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. That authority enabled us, in many cases, to 
gain the cooperation of the interviewee. We believed that many inter- 
viewees, particularly those who were on welfare, would be quite hesitant 
to reveal the presence of an adult male who might possibly be contributing 
financially to the household. We reasoned that persons in such a situa- 
tion might feel that this information would do them harm in the hands of 
welfare agents. While welfare officials are not permitted to discrim- 
inate against family units which have an unrelated adult 'male as a 
component, they are allowed to question whether the male is contributing 
to the family's income and to adjust welfare payments accordingly. It 
is doubtful that, as representatives of the Department of Welfare's 
authority, we could establish enough trust to insure much openness of 
the interviewee on this topic. Consequently, only families in the legal 
sense were designated for study, with both the husband and wife desig- 
nated for interview. 

It was desirable that the sample be representative of urban and 
rural day care as well as Title IV-A funded and privately funded day care 
centers. The distinction between Title IV-A and private was needed because 
of the possible differences between the two types of centers and the 
resulting differences of effect on the family. Title IV-A centers have 
more stringent regulations concerning parent participation and, therefore. 



nay deal with parents on a different basis than private centers do. 
Title IV-A centers oust give preference to families whose need for day 
care Is greatest and charge fees on a sliding scale with nominal amounts 
or free services applying to families under certain Income levels. 
Title IV-A and private centers may differ therefore not only In program 
but In types of families using their services, particularly families 
of different Income levels. The sample was divided between urban and 
rural centers to obtain a better state-wide picture In anticipation of 
the fact that both urban and rural centers may differ both In program 
and family composition. Such factors as possible cultural differences 
between our urban and rural areas, differences In availability of employ- 
ment, and differences In ethnic composition may appear for these two 
segments of the population. Table 1 represents the distribution of the 
sample by type of center or unenrolled and by rural or urban. The total 
sample size desired was 240 families with 40 fainilles In each cell. 



TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE ACCORDING TO 
ENROLLMENT AND GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 



Type of Enrollment 


Urban 


Rural 


Waiting list 


40 


40 


Title IV-A day care 


40 


40 


Private day care 


40 


40 

1 



Sample Selection 

Although we wanted families from a great variety of urban areas, 
such a sample was economically unfeasible. Such an effort would have 
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necessitated sending Interviewers to homes across the Comnonwealth, with 
perhaps one or two Interviews In each city or rural area. The coat for 
such travel would have been prohibitive. As an alternative we decided 
to designate Philadelphia and Pittsburgh as the urban areas. The use 
of Interviews from both their core city areas and suburban areas combined 
should provide an adequate picture of urban day care In Pennsylvania. 

Based on selected criteria, four rural areas were chosen that best 
represented rural Pennsylvania. All of the rural counties In Pennsylvania 
were first Identified. Counties were then selected so that there would 
be some geographical distribution across the state and some distribution 
as far as population density and per capita Income. After each area 
was selected the roster of all day care facilities In the state was 
checked to determine the number of Title IV-A and private centers In that 
county. Several counties were discarded because they contained none or 
only one or two certers, and In such cas^s the next best county was then 
selected e We found however that an insufficient number of rural centers 
were identified. In the case of each rural county a geographically ad- 
jacent county was therefore selected in order to acquire a sufficient 
number of centers. Although it was difficult to select the adjacent 
counties using the original criteria of income and population, geographic 
distribution was maintained. The four two-county areas selected were: 



Primary County 



Adjacent County 



rioga 



Bradford 



Schuylkill 



Northumberland 



Erie 



Warren 



Bedford 



Blair 
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Their location Is Indicated on Figure 1. Centers were selected first 
from the primary counties, and when necessary additional ones were 
selected from the adjacent counties. 

Per capita Incomes for the four primary counties covered the range 
Indicated In Table 2. The Income averages found In Table 2 span the 
range of per capita rural Incomes by county for Pennsylvania, except for 
the fact that the very lowest end of the seals. I.e., $2,000 Is not 
represented. The few counties with such low per capita Incomes at the 
time the sample was drawn had no day care centers. 

TABLE 2 

PER CAPITA INCOME FOR THE PRIMARY COUNTIES 



Erie 


$3,550 


Schuylkill 


$2,856 


Tioga 


$2,437 


Bedford 


$2,299 



The population density for the four counties was the following: 

Erie 309 /sq. mile 

Schuylkill 221/ sq. mile 

Tioga 32/sq. mile 

Bedford A2/sq. mile 

This range Is reasonably representative of the rural counties enumerated 
by the U. S. Census Bureau. Two counties were quite sparsely populated, 
and two were more moderately populated. All of these counties can be con- 
sidered much more rural than Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, which have the 
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following population densities: 

Philadelphia lS,S84/sq. mile 

Pittsburgh 10,968/8q. mile 

After the six sampling areas were determined, lists for each area 
were compiled of all the Title IV-A and private day care centers In the 
area* From each list of the four rural areas two private and two Title 
IV-A centers were randomly selected. For each urban area four private 
and four Title IV-A centers were selected* Therefore, a total of 32 
centers were Included In the study (see Table 3)* 



TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF CENTERS ACCORDING 
TO GEOGRAPHICAL AREA AND TYPE 



Title 


Urban 


Rural 


Title IV-A day care center 


8 


8 


Private day care center 


8 


8 



All 32 centers were contacted In order to obtain a list of all of 
the 2-parent families using their services and all of the 2-parent 
families on their waiting lists* In cases where a center refused to 
release family names another center was randomly selected from that 
sample area» and that center was contacted # It was not deemed necessary 
that a specific number of waiting list namsb be selected from Title IV^A 
or private centers as: (a) these parents had not yet experienced a 
specific day care program and (b) several centers were without waiting 
llstSe It was desirable^ however^ that waiting list families at least 
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be distributed fairly evenly between the urban and rural population. 
Therefore, the design called for randomly selecting five 2-parent 
families from eight centers on the combined urban waiting lists and 
another 40 from the combined rural waiting lists. In some cases five 
2-parent families were not available from a center and a name had to 
be drawn from another center in the same sample area; although most 
attending day care names were drawn successfully according to the 5 
per center criteria, the original 32 centers did not have enough wait- 
ing list 2-parent families to satisfy the sample design. It was 
necessary to contact additional centers in the sample areas to obtain 
a sufficient number of 2-parent waiting list families; thus a final 
sample of 39 centers was needed. 

The next step involved the interviewers in each sample area calling 
families and arranging for interviews. They were instructed to begin 
with the first name on their randomly ordered lists and continue until 
they had completed their assj-jned number of interviews. In a case 
where a family refused to be interviewed the interviewer was instructed 
to select the next name on the list. The available lists did supply 
an adequate number of randomized nimes. 

.Sample Bias 

Two sources of bias in drawing the sample must be considered. 

Center Bias. In locating the 39 centers willing to participate in 
the study, a few were approached who refused. It is possible that the 
families attending these centers had different day care experiences than 
those we interviewed. This bias would be most likely to occur in the 
case of private centers when the reluctance was greatest to release 
parents* names. 
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Family Bias * A similar problem occurred In contacting families. 
There were some refusals, predominately from those attending private 
urban centers. Although a sufficient number of these families did co- 
operate, a question arises of how the experience of the refusers might 
have differed. 

Sample Characteristics 

To date, 190 Interviews have been coded and processed for analysis. 
Although the remaining 50 continue to filter In, It Is necessary to make 
a preliminary analysis of the first 190 cases and at some later time 
update the analysis with the additional 50 cases. It Is fortunate that 
the 190 cases distribute Into the six sample cells approximately as the 
design for the total 240 calls for. The actual and Ideal distribution 
Is shown In Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

ACTUAL AND IDEAL DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE 





Actual 


Ideal 




Urban 


Rural 


Urban Rural 




N % 


N % 


N % N % 


Waiting list 


23 12.1 


35 18.4 


40 16.6 40 16.6 


Title IV-A day care 


31 16.3 


30 15.7 


40 16.6 40 16.6 


Private day care 


34 17.8 


37 19.4 


40 16.6 40 16.6 



Although we Intended to Include only 2-parent families, on several 
occasions the Interviewers arrived at homes for Interviews to find a 
couple separated (this change In status being recent and not known 
by the day care center which completed Its list of 2-parent families). 
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One hundred and eighty-four 2-parent families and six mothers of 1- 
parent families were interviewed. The six 1-parent families were ex- 
cluded from the analysis when they conflicted with the theoretical 
issues being examined, such as marital satisfaction. 

Another characteristic omitted from the original design was racial 
group of families interviewed. Not enough was known about the population 
to include it as a criteria. The ethnic group of the families interviewed 
was recorded. For the total sample there were 27,9% blacks, 70% whites, 
and 2% other racial groups. The percentage of blacks was significantly 
higher than the percentage of blacks across PenniBylvania, which is 8,6%, 
A closer inspection of the sample along the urban-rural dimension shows 
that there were only 3,1% blacks in day care in the rural areas, while 
56,8% were in day care in the urban areas of Philadelphia and Pittsbv,rgh, 
which have 26,4% and 16,7% blacks respectively in their general populations. 

Although the high proportion of urban families and the higher percen- 
tage of blacks in urban areas account for some of the discrepancy between 
census data for Pennsylvania and our sample, there still appears to be 
a proportionately higher number of urban blacks in day care than urban 
blacks in the general population. It might be possible to hypothesise 
that the high percentage of urban blacks in day care is attributable to 
the Title IV-A regulations, which give priority to low income groups, 
ano the high percentage of urban blacks in the low income groups. The 
proportions of urban blacks in private and Title IV-A day care were not 
equal. There were 29,5% blacks in private urban centers and 66.6% blacks 
in Title IV-A urban centers. It must be kept in mind, therefore, that 
when any urban-rural comparison of the data is made, it is really urban 
blacks and whites versus rural whites which is being considered. 

o 
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Age. The average mother interviewed vae 30.2 years of age, the 
youngest being 19 and the oldest 50 years old. Sixty-seven percent of 
the mothers were between the ages of 23.7 and 36.7 years. The average 
father was 33.8, the youngest being 21 years old and the oldest 72. 
Sixty-seven percent of the fathers were between the ages of 25.3 and 
42.4. 

Education . The average number of years of education completed by 
mothers was 11.9 with a range of 5 to 18 years. Sixty-seven percent 
of the mothers completed between 9.7 and 14.1 years of education. The 
average father completed 11.9 years of education with a range of 4 to 
20 years of education. Sixty-seven percent of the fathers had com- 
pleted between 8 and 14.6 years of education. 

Table 5 gives the mean years of education completed by both the 
mothers and fathers in the various groups. The combined group of day 
care mothers completed significantly more years of education that the 
combined group of waiting list mothers (.05 level of significance). 
The same significant difference was found between the day care and 
waiting list groups of fathers. Within the day care group the dif- 
ference between the mean years of education completed for the urban 
and rural groups of mothers was not significant (.05 level of 
significance), and the fathers' groups showed comparable results. 
Within the day care groups of mothers the private day care groups 
had completed significantly more years of education than the Title 
IV-A day care group (.05 level of significance); similar differences 
were found between the private and Title IV-A groups of fathers. 
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TABLE 5 

MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 



Group 


Mothers 


Fathern 


Day care 


12.14 


12.16 


Waiting list 


11.34 


11.20 


Urban day care 


12.40 


12.25 


Rural day care 


11.89 


12.08 


Private day care 


12.91 


13.15 


Title IV-A day care 


11.25 


11.08 



Marriaga. The couples Interviewed were married an average of 8.8 
years. The range was 1 to 29 years of marriage, with 67X of the couples 
being married between 3.2 and 14.5 years. It was the first marriage for 
over 80% of both men and women. No statistically significant differences 
(.05 level of significance) In the number of years married were found 
between the day care and waiting list groups, the urban and rural day 
care groups, or the Title IV-A and private day care groups (Table 6). 

TABLE 6 

MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF MARRUGE 



Day care 


8.60 


Waiting list 


9.31 


Urban day care 


8.47 


Rural day care 


8.72 


Private day care 


8.76 


Title IV-A day care 


8.40 
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Family Employment « The rate of employment for the 190 families Inter- 
viewed Is represented In Table 7* 

TABLE 7 

FAMILY EMPLOYMENT OF ALL FAMILIES INTERVIEWED 





N 


X 


Husband and wife unemployed 


19 


10.0 


Husband employed, wife unemployed 


82 


43.1 


Husband unemployed, wife employed 


5 


2.63 


Husband employed, wife amployed 


84 


'♦4.2 



Two-spouse employment varied. The rate of employment for both spouses 
was notably higher for the day care group than the waiting list group, 
as Indicated In Table 8 (.05 level of significance). There was a low 
rate of 2-spouse employment, 30. OZ, among families using Title IV-A 
rural day care services (Table 9) and high unemployment for both spouses 
in the same group, i.e., 16.6X as opposed to 6.3% for the entire day 
care group. The Title IV-A urban group hed 12. 9X unemployment for both 
spouses, and, although the overall rate for day care families was 6.8X, 
all of the cases of 2-ivou»« unemployment occurred In the Tide IV-A 
groups. 



TABLE 8 
TWO-SPOUSK EMPLOYMENT 





N 


% 


Day care group 


71 


53.7 


Waiting list group 


13 


22.4 
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TABLE 9 
RATE OF EMPLOVMENT 





Husband 
and Wife 
Unemnloyed 


Husband 

Employed 
Wife 

Unemployed 


Wife 

Bnployed 

Husband 

Unemployed 


Husband 
and Wife 
Employed 


Wife 

finployed 

Regardless 

of HuahMt) 




N 


X 


N 


X 


M 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Private rural 


0 


0 


11 


30.0 


3 


8.1 


23 


62.1 


26 


70.0 


Title IV-A rural 


5 


16.6 


16 


53.3 


0 


0 


9 


30.0 


9 


30.0 


Private urban 


0 


0 


12 


35.3 


2 


5.9 


20 


58.8 


22 


64.7 


Title IV-A urban 


4 


12.9 


8 


29.0 


0 


0 


19 


61.2 


19 


ei.2 



For the overall sample 89 (45. 7X) of the women were employed. The 
number of employed day care mothers, 76 (57.6%), was notably higher than 
the number of employed waiting list mothers, 13 (22, 4X). 

In only five families were the wives employed and not the husbands. 
All five occurred in the day care group. 

Type of Employment. Table 10 presents a description of the types of 
employment represented. Of the 162 fathers presently employed 54.1% 
were rated as doing either unskilled manual or semiskilled manual work. 
Of the 93 women employed (or being trained while employed) only 34.4% 
wre rated as unskilled manual or semiskilled manual wrkers. The main 
discrepancy between male and female occupations seems to lie in the 
greatest number of males in semiskilled manual Jobs such as truck driver, 
steel worker, etc., while a greater number of females held semiskilled 
clerical jobs, such as typists and keypunch operators, and skilled clerical 
jobs, like private secretaries and salesclerks, and skilled technical or 
semiprofessional jobs, such as nurses, college students, and social workers. 
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TABLE 10 
TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 



1 


Type 


Males 


Females 






N 


X 


N 


X 


1. 


Unskilled manual or household service 


23 


14.2 


6 


6.5 


2. 


Semiskilled manual 


67 


41.4 


26 


27.9 


3. 


Semiskilled clerical 


11 


6.8 


19 


20.4 


4. 


Skilled-manual 


16 


9.9 


3 


3.2 


5. 


Skilled clerical or subprofessional 


9 


5.5 


18 


19.4 


6. 


Skilled technical or semiprofessional 


9 


5.5 


20 


21.5 


7. 


Administrative 1 executive or business 


12 


7.4 


1 


1.1 


8. 


Professional 


14 


8.6 


0 


0 


9. 


Farmer; student below college level 


1 


.6 


0 


0 



Socioeconomic Status . An index of socioeconomic status (SES) was con- 
structed for mothers, fathers, and mothers and fathers combined. The index 
is a combination of education and job status scores arranged on an 8-point 
scale ranging from 0 to 7. Index numbers were grouped to represent lower, 
middle, and upper SES. Table 11 shows the number of families in each group. 
As demonstrated in Table 11, SES was quite similar for both the day care 
and waiting list groups. 

A small discrepancy did occur. There were more low SES waiting 
list families and more high SES day care families. This finding may be 
attributable to the greater number of working wives in the day care group 
who got a higher job status rating than nonwotking waiting list wives with 
0 job status ratings due to present and past unemployment. 
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TABLE 11 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



SES 


Total Sample 


Day Care 


Waiting List 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


Low 


84 


44.4 


57 


43.5 


27 


46.5 


Middle 


92 


48.7 


63 


48.0 


29 


50.0 


High 


13 


6.9 


11 


8.3 


2 


3.4 



T-taata ware done to evaluate the difference between the means for 
SES acores. The following were the results: 

a. The day care group was found to have a significantly higher 
mean SES than the waiting list group (.05 level of significance). 

b. The private day care group was found to have a aignificantly 
higher mean SES than the Title IV-A day care group (.05 level of sig- 
nificance). 

c. The urbar day care group was found to have a significantly 
higher mean SES than the rural day care group (.05 level of significance) 
Table 12 indicates the mean SES scores for the four day care groups, 

the waiting list group and the total day care group. 

TABLE 12 
MEAN SES SCORES 
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Day care 


3.11 


Waiting list 


2.58 


Private rural 


3.56 


Title IV-A rural 


2.80 


Private urban 


3.91 


Title IV-A urban 


3.48 



Family Income* The total average family Income for the 163 families 
which responded fully to the Income question was $8,061. Slxty-sev«n 
percent of those responding had Incomes between $4,454 and $11,668 a 
year. The median Income for the group was $7,200 a year. Table 13 
Illustrates the group size for different Income ranges. 



TABLE 13 
SIZE OF DIFFEREHT INCOME RANGES 



Income 


N 


X 


Under 3,000 


2 


1.2 


3,000-4,999 


25 


15.4 


5,000-6,999 


47 


29.0 


7,000-9,999 


48 


29.4 


10,000-14,999 


32 


19.6 


15,000 and over 


9 


5.5 



The mean annual Incomes varied from group to group. Those o£ the 
six sample groups are indicated in Table 14. For the combined day awe 
groups the mean was $8,679, and that of the combined waiting list groups 
was $6,780. The day care group was found to have a significantly higher 
annual Income than the waiting list group (.05 level of significance). 
The mean annual Income for the private day care groups combined was 
$9,694, while that of the Title IV-A day care groups combined was $7,698. 
The private day care group was found to have a significantly higher annual 
income than the Title IV-A day care group (.05 level of significance). 
The mean annual Income for the urb- :^y care groups combined was $9,598, 
and that for the rural day care groups combined was $7,883. The mean 
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annual Income of the combined urban day care groups was found to be 
significantly higher than the mean annual income of the combined rural 
day care groups (.05 level of significance). 

TABLE lA 
MEAN ANNUAL INCOME IN DOLIARS 



r 



Private rural day care 


8,869 


Title IV-A rural day care 


6,86A 


Private urban day care 


10,725 


Title IV-A urban day care 


8,592 


Rural waiting 


6,A20 


Urban waiting 


7,320 



Families on Welfare. A total of 36 (22. OZ) families of the 163 
who gave complete financial information were receiving some monetary 
«'.sistance from the Pennsylvania Department of Welfare. The waiting 
list group was found to have a significantly larger number of families 
receiving these funds than the day care group (.05 level of significance) 
(Table 15). 



TABLE 15 
FAMILIES RECEIVING WELFARE FUNDS 





N 


X 


Day care 


18 


16.0 


Waiting list 


18 


35.0 
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Since only 10% of the families interviewed had both spouses entirely 
unemployed, we can assume that many families were using welfare funds as 
income supplements rather than as entire income sources. 

There was no significant difference between the number of urban and 
rural day care families using welfare funds (.05 level of significance), 
but the Title IV-A group was found to have a significantly greater number 
of families using welfare funds than the private group (.05 level of sig- 
nificance) (Table 16). Much of the difference between Title IV-A and 
private day care families in the usage of funds seems to be attributable 
to the high rate of Title IV-A rural families using welfare funds. The 
high rate of Title IV-A rural families on welfare corresponds, as would 
be expected, to the high percentage of Title IV-A rural families with both 
spouses unemployed (16. 6X) and the low percentage of Title IV-A rural 
families with both spouses employed (30. OX). 



TABLE 16 

DAY CARE FAMILIES USING WELFARE FUNDS 





N 


X 


Title IV-A urban 


5 


18.5 


Title IV-A rural 


11 


38.9 


Private urban 


1 


3.7 


Private rural 


1 


4.1 



Day Care Children in Sample 

Of the 190 families interviewed a total of 540 children under the 
age of 18 years were recorded, resulting in an average of 2.8 children 
under 18 years per family. This figure is somewhat higher than the 
national avercge of 2.3 children per family. 
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There vere 136 families presently using day care services and 58 
families were awaiting the use of such services. Only 54 families, 
however, were totally without the uba of day care s^'^vlces as four 
families both had children In day care and were awaiting the service 
for additional children. These families were excluded from the analy- 
sis due to the confusion caused by their dual classification, both 
using day care and on the waiting list. The day ca^-e families Inter- 
viewed ranged from having 0 to 3 children In day care. Table 17 Indicates 
the dlscrlbutloo. 



TABLE 17 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY IN DAY CARE 





N 


X 


No children 


53 


28 


One child In day care 


113 


59 


Two children In day care 


23 


12 


Three children In day care 


1 


1 



There were 162 children, or 30X of the total children recorded, 
attending day care centers. Seventy-nine were female and 83 were male. 

Ages of Day Care Children . Children attending day care centers ranged 
from age 3 to 12 years, with 83X of the children being between the ages 
of 3 and 5 years, T< le 18 provides a fuller description of the age 
distribution. 



TA3LE 18 

NUMBER OF DAY CARE CHILDREN BY AGE 



Age 


N 


X 


3 


22 


14 


A 


69 


43 


5 


42 


26 


6 


12 


4 


7 


7 


4 


8 


3 


2 


9 


3 


2 


10 


I 


1 


11 


2 


1 


12 


1 


1 



Months in Day Care . The average day care child of the day care 
famlllea had attended day care for 14 months. Table 19 reveals, however, 
that the average number of months In day care was elevated by a few 
extreme cases. The median number of months for children attending day 
care was 8 months. Sixty-seven percent of the children had been attend- 
ing a day care center for 1 year or less. 

Hours Per Week in Day Care . The average number of hours per week 
for a child of a day care family attending day care was 29 with a median 
of 32 hours a week. As Indicated in T'ble 20, 23% of the children spent 
15 hours or less a week at the center, and 64% were there for 30 or more 
hours a week. 



TABLE 19 
MONTHS IH DAY CARE 



Months 


N 




X 




11 




7.0 




39 




24.8 




35 




22.3 




23 




14.6 




9 




5.7 




9 




5.7 


21-24 


14 




8.9 


25-30 


2 




1.3 


31-36 


6 




3.8 


37-42 


2 




1.3 


43-60 


5 




3.2 


61-72 


2 




1.3 




TABLE 20 






DUMBER OF HOURS IN DAY CARE PER WEEK 


Hours 


N 


% of Day Care 
Children 


1-15 


35 


22.3 




16-19 


22 


14.0 




30 and above 


100^" 


63.7 
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RESULTS 

Parent Participation In Day Care 

The series of questions designed to evaluate parent participation 
fall Into two main categories. The first category provided open-ended 
opportunities for parents to list what they felt had been their partic- 
ipation activities and the extent to which they had performisd them; these 
responses will be called cited activities. The second group listed a 
great number of possible participation activities, and parents were able 
to say In which they had participated and to whac extent; these activi- 
ties will be called acknowledged activities. Those activities originally 
cited by parents have been reviewed first, those acknowledged by parents 
are second, a consideration of an overall Index of participation Is 
made third, and fourth possible Influences on participation, other than 
type of center, are discussed. 

Activities Cited by Parents 

Parents were given the opportunity to cite any day care participa- 
tion activity In which they were Involved during the 6 months prior to 
the Interview. The activities cited are first considered In relation 
to their number, and secondly they are discussed with type of participa- 
tion also being Included. 

Number of Activities Cited . When asked to cite participation activ- 
ities, both mothers and fathers ranged from being able to name 0 to 4 
activities. Table 21 Indicates the number of mothera and fathers who 
could name 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 activities. Of the mothers using day care 
47.0X were not able to recall any participation activity, and another 
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30.0% were able to recall only one activity over a 6-inonth period. 
Seventy-eight percent of the fathers were unable to recall any par- 
ticipation activity, and another 16.3% were only able to recall one 
activity over a 6-month period. 



TABLE 21 
NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES CITED 



Activities 


Mothers 


Fathers 




N 


% 


N 


X 


0 


62 


47.0 


96 


78.0 


1 


40 


30.3 


20 


16.3 


2 


21 


15.9 


4 


3.3 


3 


7 


5.3 


2 


1.6 


4 


2 


1.5 


1 


.8 



Participation by Group . Each parent was given a score from 0 to 4 
Indicating the number of participation activities they were able to name. 
Mean scores were calculated for various breakdowns within the day care 
groups as Indicated on Table 22. 

T-tests were done to evaluate the differences between the means 
for amount of partr.clpatlon for mothers with the following results: 

a. No significant difference was found between the number of 
participation activities for the urban group and the rural group (.05 
level of slgnlf Icam'.e) . 

b. No significant difference was found between the number of par- 
ticipation activities for the private group and the Title IV-A group 
(.05 level of significance). 

o 
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c. The Title IV-A rural group mean was found to be significantly 
greater than the private rural group mean (.05 level of significance). 

d. Mo significant difference was found between the mean number of 
activities named by the Title IV-A urban and private urban groups (.05 
level of significance). 



TABLE 22 

AMOUNT OF CITED PARTICIPATION 
Group Means 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


.95 


.38 


Rural 


.73 


.24 


Title IV-A 


.96 


.20 


Private 


.73 


.41 


Private rural 


.40 


.23 


Title IV-A rural 


1.13 


.25 


Private urban 


1.08 


.60 


Title IV-A urban 


.80 


.16 



T-tests for the difference between means for the amount of partic- 
ipation were performed to evaluate differences within the day care fathers 
group with the followir .esults: 

a. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
urban and rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
private and Title IV-A groups (.05 level of significance). 
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c. No •Ignlflcant difference was found between the means for pri- 
vate rural and Title IV-A rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

d. The private urban group was found to have a significantly higher 
mean than the Title IV-A urban group (.05 level of significance). 

Type of Ac tivities Cited . Participation activities cited were rated 

according to a 5-poln*. scale (Gordon 1969). Ecch number represents 

a degree of Irvoivement with the children or with making decisions 

related to the children. The five levels of involvement are: 

Parents as supporters - service givers - facil- 
itations - clerical, custodial, maintenance, fund 
raising, family nights. 

2» Parents as learners - parent education courses, 
observation of children with explanation. 

3» Parents as teachers of their own children - taking 
home toys and books for use with children. 
Parents as teacher aides and volunteers in the 
classroom - prepare materials, read stories, work 
with children. 

5» Parents as policy makers and partners - policy 
makers, advisory board members [p. 21 n]. 

Table 23 shows the distribution of the parents along the 5-polnt 
scale. 



TABLE 23 
LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 



Level 




Mothers 




Fathers 




N 


X of total 


N 


% of total 


1 


84 


75.6 


31 


79.5 


2 


2 


1.8 


2 


5.1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


11 


9.9 


1 


2.6 


5 


14 


12.6 


5 


12.8 
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Level of Activity by Group * The level of activity was also con- 
sidered across groups. For this purpose, all activity scores were 
combined for each group to determine a mean score for each group with 

a range of 0-20, or least acflve to most active. Table 24 Indicates 
the mean scores for the four day care groups and combinations of those 
groups for mothers and fathers. 

TABLE 24 

LEVEL OF CITED PARTICIPATION 
Group Means 



Mothers Fathers 



Urban 


1.52 


.69 


Rural 


1.53 


.32 


Title IV-A 


2.18 


.27 


Private 


.97 


.71 


Private rural 


.43 


.26 


Title IV-A rural 


2.86 


.39 


Private urban 


1.55 


1.23 


Title IV-A urban 


1.51 


.16 



The sane group comparisons as were made for the amount of partic- 
ipation were made for the level, or degree, of participation. Using 
T-tests to determine the difference between two means for the degree 
of participation of mothers produced the following results: 

a. As In the case of the amount of participation there was no 
significant difference between the means of urban and rural groups when 
they were compared for the amount and degree of participation (.05 level 
of all alf Icance). 



b. Although there was no difference In the means of the private 
and Title IV-A groups when they were compared for the amount of partic- 
ipation, when they were weighted for degree, the Title IV-A group was 
found to have a significantly higher mean than the private group (.05 
level of significance). 

c. As In the case of the comparison for the amount of participation, 
when groups were weighted for degree of participation, the Title IV-A 
rural group had a slgnlilcantly higher mean than the private rural 

group (.05 level of significance). 

d. As In the case of the comparison for the amount of participation, 
when groups were weighted for degree of participation, no significant 
difference appeared between the mean scores of the private urban and 
Title IV-A urban groups (.05 level of significance). 

The T-tests for the difference between two means for the degree 
of participation produced the following results for fathers: 

a. As In the comparison for the amount of participation, no sig- 
nificant difference was found between the urban and rural group means 
for degree of participation (.05 level of significance). 

b. As In the case for amount of participation, there was no sig- 
nificant difference In the means of degree of participation for the 
private group and Title IV-A group (.05 level ot significance). 

c. As In the case of the amount of participation, there was no 
significant difference between the means for the private rural and 
Title IV-A rural groups when scores were weighted for the degree of 
participation (.05 level of significance). 
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d. As In the case of amount of participation, when scores were 
weighted for degree, the private urban group was found to have a sig- 
nificantly higher mean than the Title IV-A urban group (.05 level of 
significance) . 

Activities Acknowledged by Parents 

An extens't^"* list of participation activities were enumerated for 
the respondents, who were asked to give Information as to whether they 
participated In each activity and how frequently. Each activity enu- 
merated for both the husband and wife has been described so as to 
provide a general view of the kinds and extent of participation 
activities at the four types of day care centers. 

Social Activities . Parents were questioned concerning their par- 
ticipation In various social activities at their child's day care 
center during the 6 months prior to the Interview. Table 25 Indicates 
the distribution of mothers and fathers who participated in such activ- 
ities. 

All social activities for each respondent were added to provide 
a social activity Index with the range of 0 to 4. The mean social 
activity Index numbers for various breakdowns within the day care 
groups of mothers and fathers are Indicated In Table 26. 

T-tests vere performed for the mothers' groups to evaluate dif- 
ferences between the means of social activities. Significant ciffer- 
ences were found between the means of the following comparisons. 

a. Urban day care mothers vs. rural day care mothers (.05 level 
of significance). 

o 
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TABLE 25 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
GrouD 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mother ■ 


Family daya 


2 


5. A 


3 10.0 


2 


5.8 


A 


12.9 


11 


8.3 


Picnics 


1 


2.7 


5 16.6 


2 


5.8 


3 


9.6 


11 


8.3 


Programs by 

children 


3 


8.1 


5 16.6 


3 


23.5 


A 


12.9 


20 


17. A 


Coffee hours 


A 


10.8 


1 3.3 


A 


11.7 


3 


9.6 


12 


9.0 


Fathers 


Family days 


1 


2.9 


2 7.1 


3 


10.0 


1 


3.2 


7 


5.7 1 


Picnics 


0 


0.0 


1 2.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 1 


Programs by 

children 


2 


5.9 


2 7.1 


6 


20.0 


3 


9.6 


13 


1 

10.5 j 

1 


Coffee hours 


1 


2.9 


2 7.1 


3 


10.0 


1 


3.2 


7 


5.7 



TABLE 26 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES INDEX 
Group Means 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


.A6 


.28 


Rural 


.35 


.18 


Private 


.36 


.20 


Title IV-A 


.A5 


.25 


Private rural 


.27 


.12 


Title IV-A rural 


.A6 


.25 


Private urban 


.A7 


.AO 


Title IV-A urban 


.A5 


.16 
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b« Private day care mothers vs. Title IV-A day care mothers (.05 
level of significance), 

c« Private rural day care mothers vs. Title IV-A rural day care 
mothers (.05 level of significance). 

d. Private urban day care mothers vst Title IV-A urban day care 
mothers (.05 level of significance). 

T-tests were also performed to evaluate differences between the means 
of social activities for the fathers* groups » and again there were no 
significant differences for the following comparisons: 

a. Urban day care fathers vs. rural day care fathers (.05 level 
of significance). 

b. Private day care fathers vs. Title IV-A day care fathers (.05 
level of significance). 

c. Title IV-A rural day care fathers vs. private rural day care 
fathers (.05 level of significance). 

d. Private urban day care fathers vs. Title IV^L urban day care 
fathers (.05 level of significance). 

Continuing Group Membership . Parents were questioned concerning 
their membership In various continuing groups at the center during the 
6 months prior to the Interview. Table 27 Indicates the membership of 
mothers and fathers of each day care group type. 

All group membership activities for each respondent were added to 
provide a group membership Index score ranging from 0 to 4. The mean 
group membership scores for various breakdowns within the mothers* and 
fathers* groups are Indicated In Table 28. 
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TABLE 27 
CONTINUING GROUP MEMBERSHIP 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


1 

Total 
GrouD 




N 


% 


N X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


Z 


Mothers 


Fund raising 


3 


8.1 


14 46.6 


4 


11.7 


5 


16.1 


26 


19.6 


Social 


1 


2.7 


0 0.0 


2 


5.8 


3 


9.6 


6 


4.5 


Mothers* 


0 


0.0 


8 26.6 


2 


5.8 


5 


16.1 


15 


ri.3 


Parent 




















Involvement 


2 


5.4 


9 20.0 


6 


17.6 


10 


33.3 


27 


20.4 


Fathers 


l\xnd raising 


3 


8.8 


4 14.3 


7 


23.3 


3 


9.6 


17 


13.8 


Social 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Fathers' 


0 


0.0 


2 7.1 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 


Parent 




















Involvement 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


4 


13.3 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.9 



TABLE 28 
MEAN GROUP MEMBERSHIP SCORES 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


.56 


.29 


Rural 


.55 


.16 


Title IV-A 


.88 


.16 


Private 


.28 


.28 


Private rural 


.16 


.11 


Title IV-A rural 


1.03 


.21 


Private urban 


.41 


.46 


Title IV-A urban 


.74 


.13 



T-tests for the difference between means for group membership were 
done to evaluate the differences within the mothers' groups with the 
following results: 

a. There was no significant difference between the mean scores for 
the urban group of mothers and the rural mothers' group (.05 level of 
significance) . 

b. The Title IV>A mothers' group did have a significantly higher 
mean than the private group of mothers (.05 level of significance). 

c. The Title IV-A ru* * mothers' group had a significantly higher 
mean than the private rura: - thers' group (.05 level of significance). 

d. There was no significant difference between the means for the 
Title IV-A and private urban mothers' groups (.05 level of significance). 

To determine the differences between two means for group membership 

T-tests within the fathers' groups were performed. The results were: 

a. There was no significant difference between the mean scores 

for the urban and rural fathers* groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. There was no significant difference between the means scores 

for the Title IV-A and private fathers' groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. There was no significant difference between the mean scores for 
the Title IV-A and private rural fathers' groups (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 

d. There was no significant difference between the mean scores for 
the private urban fathers' group and the Title IV-A urban fathers' group 
(.05 level of significance). 

Volunteer Activities . Parehts were Interviewed concerning their 
volunteer activities at the day care center during the 6 months prior 



to the interview. Table 29 indicates the number of mothers and fathers 
who worked within various volunteer capacities. 



TABLE 29 
VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV- 


-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Babysitter 


0 


0.0 


5 


16.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.5 


Kitchen helper 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


2 


1.5 


Transportation 




















driver 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.8 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.5 


Clerical worker 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Maintenance 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.8 


3 


9.6 


5 


3.7 


Shop for 




















supplies 


0 


0.0 


7 


23.3 


6 


17.6 


4 


12.9 


17 


12.8 


Fund raiser 


1 


2.7 


3 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


5 


3.7 


Storyteller 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Recruiter of 




















other voluntears 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Fathers 


Babysitter 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Kitchen helper 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Transportation 




















driver 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Clerical worker 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Maintenance 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.5 


3 


2.4 


Shop for 






















supplies 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Fund raiser 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.1 


4 


13.3 


3 


9.7 


9 


7.3 


Storyteller 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Recruiter of 




















iithar volunteers 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 
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Each mother and father was given a score ranging from 0 to 9 Indicating 
the number of volunteer activities In which he or she participated. Table 
30 Indicates the mean scores for volunteer activities for various break- 
downs within the day care mothers' and fathers' groups.. 



TABLE 30 

VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 
Group Means 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


.34 


.19 


Rural 


.25 


.06 


Title IV-A 


.43 


.15 


Private 


.18 


.11 


Private rural 


.03 


.00 


Title IV-A rural 


.53 


.14 


Private urben 


.35 


.23 


Title IV-A urban 


.32 


.14 



T-tests for the differences between two means within the mothers' 
day care groups for volunteer activities produced the following results; 

a. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
urban and rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c« The Title IV-A rural group was found to have a significantly 
higher mean than the private rural group (.05 level of significance), 
d. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
^ Title IV-A and private urban groups (.05 level of significance). 

ERIC 
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The following results were obtained when T-tests for the difference 
between two means were done to evaluate differences within the fathers' 
grotips for volunteer activities} 

a. No significant difference was found between the group means for 
urban axi rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. No significant difference was found between the group means for 
the Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. The Title IV-A rural group had a significantly higher mean than 
the private rural group (.05 level of significance). 

d. No significant difference was found between the means for the 
private urban and Title IV-A urban groups (.05 level of significance). 

Professlonal-Semlpr ofesslonal Activities . Pareata were questioned 
about their activities at the center In professional or semlprof esslonal 
capacities during the 6 months prior to the Interview. Table 31 Indicates 
the number oi mothers participating in these activities by day care group. 
Five of the six activities in this group took place at Title IV-A centers. 



TABLE 31 

PROFESSIONAL OR SEMIPROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITES OF THE MOTHERS 



1' 


Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
GrouD 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N X 


N 


% 


Teacher or 


















teacher aide 
Social case 


0 


0.0 


3 10.0 


0 


0.0 


2 6.4 


5 


3.7 


worker or aide 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


2 


0.8 


Nurse or aide 
Nutritionist 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


or aide 

Director of 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


center 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 
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Professional or semlprofesslonal volunteer or paid activity scores 
ranging from 0-5 were calculated for mothers by ''vflnmlng all scores for 
the activities Indicated on Table 31. Table 32 presents the neans for 
these scores for various breakdowns within the day care mothers' group. 

t;jle 32 

PROFESSIONAL OR SEMIPROFESSION/J. ACTIVITY 
SCORES OF THE MOTHERS 
Group Means 



Urban 


.05 


Rural 


.04 


Title IV-A 


.08 


Private 


.01 


Private rural 


.00 


Title IV-A rural 


.10 


Private urban 


.03 


Title IV-A urban 


.06 



T-tests for the difference between two means were done to evaluate 
differences between the groups of mothers for professional or semlprofesslonal 
activity. No significant differences were found when the following comparisons 
were made: 

a. Urban vs. rural (.05 level of significance). 

b. Title IV-A vs. private (.05 level of significance). 

c* Title IV-A rural vs. private rural (.05 level of significance), 
d. Title IV-A urban vs. private urban (.05 level of significance). 
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Two fathers in the Title IV-A rural classification, and one urban 
private father, were classified as working as a teacher or teacher's 
aide. No other fathers were recorded as working in any professional 
or semlprofessional capacity. Due to the lack of participation of fathers 
in this area no group means were calculated. 

In only three cases were parents given training to help them fill a 
professional or semiprof essional position, and in no cases were they 
given raises or promotions. 

Activities Prior to the Opening of the Day Care Centers . Parents 
were questioned about any participation which might have taken place before 
the opening of their centers. Table 33 indicates the various ways in which 
mothers and fathers in each group were involved. 

TABLE 33 

PARTICIPATION PRIOR TO THE OPENING OF THE CENTER 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Mothers 


Answered 




















questions 


2 


5.4 


3 10.0 


6 


17.6 


3 


9.6 


14 


10.6 


Planned center 




















activities 


1 


2.7 


2 6.6 


2 


5.8 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.5 


Raised funds 


1 


2.7 


1 3.3 


3 


8.8 


0 


0.0 


5 


3.8 


Did other 


















things 


1 


2.7 


1 3.3 


2 


5.8 


0 


0.0 


4 


3.0 


Fathers 


Answered 




















questions 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


3 


10.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


3.3 


Planned center 




















activities 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


2 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.6 


Raised funds 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


4 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


5 


4.1 


Did other 




















things 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


2 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 
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All center Initiation activity scores were sunmed for each respondent 
to produce a center Initiation score. Table 34 Indicates the mean center 
Initiation scores for mothers and fathers for different breakdowns within 
the mothers^ and fathers' groups. 



TABLE 34 
CENTER INITIATION SCORES 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


.18 


.02 


Rural 


.10 


.02 


Title IV-A 


.16 


.02 


Private 


.12 


.02 


Private rural 


.03 


.06 


Title IV-A rural 


.20 


.00 


Private urban 


.23 


.30 


Title IV-A urban 


.13 


.00 



T-tests for the difference between two means were done to evaluate 
differences between the groups of mothers concerning their participation 
In activities prior to the opening of the center* No significant dif- 
ferences were found In any of the following group comparisons: 

a. Urban vs. rural (.05 level of significance). 

b. Title IV-A vs. private (.05 level of significance). 

c. Title IV-A rural vs. private rural (.05 level of significance). 

d. Private urban vs. Title IV-A urban (.05 level of significance). 
The following resulted when T-tests for the difference between two 

means were done to evaluate group differences for fathers In their 
participation In activities before the opening of the center: 
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a. No significant difference was found between the mean scores for 
the urban and rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. No significant difference was found between the mean scores 
for the Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. No significant difference was found between the mean scores 
for the Title IV-A rural and private rural groups (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 

d. The private urban group was found to have a significantly higher 
mean score than the Title IV-A urban group (.05 level of significance). 

Advisory Board Membership . Parents were questioned about their 
membership on advisory boards at their centers. Twenty (15.1%) of the 
mothers claimed such membership either presently or In the past, while 
five (4.1%) of the fathers made such a claim. Table 35 demonstrates the 
total present or past membership of mothers and fathers In each day care 
group. 



TABLE 35 

TOTAL PRESENT OR PAST MEMBERSHIP ON ADVISORY BOARDS 





Mothers 


Fathers 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Private rural 


1 


2.7 


0 


0.0 


Title IV-A rural 


7 


23.3 


1 


3.6 


Private urban 


6 


17.6 


4 


13.3 


Title IV-A urban 


6 


19.4 


0 


0.0 



Binomial confidence Intervals for the difference In advisory board 
membership between two percentages were done to evaluate differences of 
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percentages of mothers belonging within different breakdowns of the 
mothers' group. The results were the following: 

a. No significant difference occurred between the percentages be* 
longing to urban and rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. No significant difference was found between the percentages 
belonging to Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. There was a significantly higher percentage of mothers belong- 
ing In the Title IV-A rural group than the private rural group (.05 level 
of significance). 

d. There was no significant difference In the percentage of group 
membership for the private and Title IV-A urban groups (.05 level of 
significance) . 

Data for fathers were analyzed In the same manner with the follow- 
ing results: 

a. There was no significant difference between membership for the 
urban and rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

b. There was no significant difference between membership for the 
Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. There was no significant difference between Title IV-A and 
private rural membership (.05 level of significance). 

d. Private urban fathers had significantly higher membership than 
Title IV-A urban fathers (.05 level of significance). 

Of the 25 parents who were advisory board meniber8» two private 
urban mothers and one private urban father had held some office on the 
board. 
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Parent Education , Information was alto sought on the nunber of 
parents who took parent education courses at their center. Table 36 
Indicates the number of mothers and fathers who took such courses. Due 
to the low number of parents In any group taking courses, no difference 
between the groups were computed. 



TABLE 36 
PARENT EDUCATION COURSES 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
GrouD 


Courses 


N 


X 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Housekeeping 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Child rearing 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.4 


2 


1.5 


Other 


0 


0.0 


1 3.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Fathers 


Housekeeping 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Child rearing 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


A 


6.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.6 


Other 


0 


0.0 


1 3.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 



When asked whether any services, such as transportation, payment, 
babysitting, lunch or dinner, or being able to choose the time, made the 
taking of parent education courses easier, two Title IV-A urban mothers 
and one private urban father cited choosing the time as helpful. No 
other such services were used. 
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Toys and Books for Home Use . Parents were asked if they had been 
given any toys or books to use at home with their children and whether 
they were given any Instructions for their use. Table 37 Indicates the 
mothers* and fathers* responses to this question. 



TABLE 37 

TOYS AND BOOKS PROVIDED FOR USE AT HONE 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Given toys 


2 


5. A 


A 


13.3 


10 


29.4 


3 


9.6 


19 


14. 3 


Given toys with 






















Instructions 


1 


2.7 


0 


0.0 


A 


11.7 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.5 


Given books 


1 


2.7 


3 


10.0 


3 


8.8 


5 


16.1 


12 


9.0 


Given books with 






















Instructions 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


2 


6.4 


3 


2.3 


Fathers 


Given toys 


1 


2.9 


3 


10.7 


6 


20.0 


1 


3.2 


11 


8.9 


Given toys with 






















instructions 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 


Given books 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.7 


3 


9.7 


6 


4.9 


Glveii books with 






















Instructions 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 



Binomial confidence Intervals for the difference between two percentages 
were computed to evaluate group differences In use of toys for the mothers. 
The results were the following: 

a. significant difference was found between the percentage of 
urban and rural mothers receiving toys (.05 level of significance). 



b. No significant difference was found between the percentage of 
private and Title IV-A mothers receiving toys (.05 level of significance). 

c. No significant difference was found between the percentage of 
private rural and Title IV-A rural mothers receiving toys (.05 level of 
significance) . 

d. A significantly greater percentage of private urban than Title 
IV-A urban mothers received toys (.05 level of significance). 

Differences between groupo for toys with instructions was not cal- 
culated due to the low total number of mothers using such services. 
Neither were the differences between groups for those given books or 
books with instructions calculated due to the small total percentage of 
mothers using these services. 

Differences between groups for fathers were not calculated due to 
the total low percentage of fathers using books or toys. 

Instructions given to the parents were oral in all cases but three. 
In those three exceptions they were written. 

Observat ion of Children . Information was obtained as to whether 
parents were able to come to the center to observe their children and 
whether a staff member was there to explain their child's activities. 
Table 38 suomarles the mothers* and fathers* responses to this question. 
All groups had a high participation rate in this area. 

No significant differences were found between the following groups 
in the percentage of mothers observing their children. 

a. Urban vs. rural (.05 level of significance). 

b. ^tle IV-A vs. private (.05 level of significance). 
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c. Private rural vs. Title IV-A rural (.05 level of significance). 

d. Private urban vs. Title IV-A urban (.05 level of significance). 

TABLE 38 

OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN AT CENTER 









Title 






Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A . 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N X 


Mothers 


Observed 


26 


70.3 


23 76.7 


26 


76.5 


27 


87.1 


102 77.3 


Observed with 


















explanation 


20 


54.1 


23 76.7 


20 


58.8 


24 


77.4 


87 65.9 


Fathers 


Observed 


18 


52.9 


7 25.0 


22 


73.3 


16 


51.6 


63 51.2 


Observed with 


















eyplanatlon 


16 


47.1 


7 25.0 


15 


50.0 


16 


51.6 


54 43.9 



A comparison of mothers observing with explanation from the teacher 
produced the following results: 

a» Title IV*A centers were found to have a significantly higher 
number of mothers who observed with staff explanation than private centers 
(t05 level of significance)* 

b» There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
mothers In the urban and rural groups who observed with staff explanation 
(*05 level of significance). 

c« There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
mothers In the Title XV-A and private urban groups who observed with 
staff explanation (.05 level of significance). 
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d. The Title IV-A rural group was found to have a significantly 
higher number of mothers who observed with staff explanation than the 
private rural group (.05 level of significance). 

Binomial confidence intervals for the difference between two 
percentages were computed to analyze differences in observation within 
the fathers' groups. The following were the results: 

a. The urban group had a significantly higher percentage of fathers 
observing than the rural group (.05 level of significance). 

b. The private group had a significantly higher percentage of fathers 
participating than the Title IV-A group (.05 level of significance). 

c. The private rural group had a significantly higher percentage 
of the fathers observing than the Title IV-A rural group (.05 level of 
significance). 

d. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
private and Title IV-A urban fathers who observed (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 

Binomial confidence intervals were computed to analyze differences 
between groups of fathers who observed with staff explanation with the 
following results: 

a. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
urban and rural fathers observing with explanation (.05 level of signif- 
cance) . 

b. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
private and Title IV-A fathetH who observed with explanation (.05 level 
of significance). 

o 
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c. No significant difference was found between the percentage of 
those observing with explanation in the Title IV-A and private rural 
groups (.05 level of significance). 

d. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
those observing with explanation in the Title IV-A and private urban 
groups (.05 level of significance). 

Parents Contacted by Center . We felt it necessary to determine not 
only whether parents observed their children's activities but also whether 
the day care center contacted parents to discuss their child and his 
activities. Table 39 indicates the nuniber of mothers and fathers in 
each group who were contacted during the 6 months prior to the interview 
and by what method. 

The difference between percentage of the total group contacted for the 
four day care mothers* groups were calculated. The calculation resulted 
in the following: 

a. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
urban and rural mothers contacted (.05 level of significance). 

b. The Title IV-A group had a significantly higher percentage of 
mothers contacted than the private group (.05 level of significance) . 

c. The Title IV-A rural group had a significantly higher percentage 
of mothers contacted than the private rural group (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 

d. The Title IV-A urban group had a significantly higher percentage 
of mothers contacted Chan the private urban group (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 
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TABLE 39 
PARENTS CONTACTED BY CENTER 



Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
GrouD 


N 1 


N X 


N X 


N Z 


N r 


Mothers 



Never contacted 20 54.0 
Contacted at 

center 13 35.1 
Someone from 

center came 

to hone 2 5.4 

Called on phone 2 5.4 

Total contacted 17 45.9 



3 10.0 

12 40.0 

7 23.0 

8 26.0 
27 90.0 



13 38.2 5 16.1 41 31.0 

16 47.1 14 45.2 55 41.6 

2 5.9 7 22.6 18 13.6 

3 8.8 5 16.1 18 13.6 
21 61.7 26 83.8 91 fiB.Q 



oi.. 7 


17 


60.7 


15 


50.0 


18 


58.1 


71 


57.7 


29.4 


5 


17.9 


13 


43.3 


9 


29.0 


37 


30.1 


5.9 


3 


10.7 


X 


3.3 


2 


6.5 


8 


6.5 


2.9 


3 


10.7 


1 


3.3 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.9 


38.2 


11 


39.3 


15 


50.0 


13 


38.7 


52 


41.5 



Never contacted 21 
Contacted at 

center 10 
Someone from 

center caice 

to home. 2 

Called on phone 1 
Total contacted 13 



A comparable analysis was done on data concerning fathers contacted. 

a. A significantly higher percentage of urban fathers were contacted 
than rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 

b. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
private and Title IV-A fathers who were contacted (.05 level of signif- 
icance) . 
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c. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
Title IV-A and private rural fathers contacted (.05 level of significance). 

d. There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
Title IV-A and private urban fathers contacted (.05 level of significance). 

Parents were further questioned as to how they were kept informed 
by their centers. Table 40 sunmarizes the mtvnner in which day care mothers 
and fathers wore iuiot 1. 



TABLE 40 

COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN PARENTS AND CENTER 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV- 


-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Newsletters 


9 


24.3 


18 


60.0 


11 


32.3 


7 


22.5 


45 


34.0 


Parent-teacher 


















53 


40.1 


meetings 


4 


10.8 


19 


63.3 


8 


23.5 


22 


70.9 


Letters 


18 


48.6 


26 


86.6 


24 


70.5 


23 


74.1 


91 


68.9 


Parent days 


0 


0.0 


5 


16.6 


4 


11.7 


5 


16.1 


14 


10.6 


Meeting with 














8 


25.8 


26 


19.6 


director 


3 


8.1 


10 


33.3 


5 


14.7 


Meeting with 












8.8 


14 


45.1 


19 


14.3 


social worker 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.6 


3 


Fathers 


Newsletters 


5 


14.7 


14 


50.0 


8 


26.7 


9 


29.0 


36 


29.3 


Parent- teacher 












23.3 




35.5 


29 


23.6 


meetings 


1 


2.9 


10 


35.7 


7 


11 


Letters 


9 


26.5 


12 


42.9 


20 


66.7 


19 


61.3 


60 


48.8 


Parent days 


0 


0.0 


4 


14.3 


8 


26.7 


3 


9.7 


15 


12.2 


Meeting with 
















12.9 


14 


11.4 


director 


4 


11.8 


3 


10.7 


3 


10.0 


4 


Meeting with 












10.0 




9.7 


10 


8.1 


•oeiA^ yorker 


0 


0.0 


4 


14.3 


3 


3 



Each parent was given a score ranging from 0 to 6 representing a 
sum of all the types of communications received. Table Al indicates the 
mean communication scores for the day care mothers' and fathers' groups. 

TABLE 41 
HEAK COMMUNICATION SCORES 





Mothers 


— Uthm.. 


Title IV-A 


2.61 


1.62 


Private 


1.27 


1.06 


Urban 


2.07 


1.64 


Rural 


1.70 


1.06 


Private rural 


.92 


.56 


Title IV-A rural 


2.67 


1.68 


Private urban 


1.65 


1.63 


Title IV-A urban 


2.55 


1.61 



T-tests for the difference between two means were done to evaluate 
differences in coimunications between the groups of m.>thers with the 
following results: 

a. The Title IV-A group mean was signif icaudy higher than the 
private group mean (.05 level of significance). 

b. There was no significant difference between the rural group or 
urban group means (.05 level of significance). 

c. The Title IV-A rural group mean was significantly higher than 
the private rural group mean (.05 level of significance). 

d. The Title IV-A urban group mean was significantly higher than 
the private urban group mean (.05 level of significance). 
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T-t«st8 for the difference between tvo means were done to eveluete 
differences In communications between groups of fathers. The results were 
the following: 

a. The Title IV-A group mean was significantly higher than the 
private group mean (*05 level of significance). 

b. The urban group mean was significantly higher than the rural 
group mean (.05 level of significance). 

c. The Title IV-A rural group mean was significantly hlghet* thai: 
the private rural group mean. 

d. There was no significant difference between the Title IV-A and 

private urban groups. 

Table 42 Indicates how frequently the total group of mothers and 
the total group of fathers received conmunlcatlon from the center. It 
shows that most Information that Is received comes on a once or twice 
monthly basis. 

Services Offered at Center . Parents were questioned as to what 
service they might have used which was offered by their center. Table 43 
Indicates the number of mothers by group using various services. One 
father In the Title IV-A urban group used marrUge counseling services. 
The number of parents using these services was too small to do any fur- 
ther analysis. 
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TABLE 42 

FREQUENCY OF COMMUNICATIONS WITH CENTER 





Never 


Once or 
Twice 


Monthly 


Twice 
Monthly 


Weekly 




N X 


N X 


M X 


N X 


N X 






Mothers 









Newsletter 
Parent- teacher 
meetings 

Letters 

Parent days 
Meeting with 

director 
Meeting with 



86 


65.5 


11 


8.4 


20 


15.3 


7 


5.3 


7 


5.3 


79 


59.8 


13 


9.8 


34 


25.8 


6 


4.5 


0 


0.0 


41 


31.1 


58 


43.9 


13 


9.8 


6 


4.5 


14 


• 


lis 


89.4 


9 


6.8 


4 


3.0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


106 


80.3 


17 


12.9 


5 


3.8 


2 


1.5 


2 


1.5 


113 


85.6 


11 


8.3 


4 


3.0 


2 


1.5 


2 


1.5 



Newsletter 
Parent- teacher 
meetings 

Letters 

Parent days 
Meeting with 

director 
Meeting with 



Fathers 



87 


70.7 


i 


93 


73.2 


8 


63 


51.2 


32 


108 


87.8 


10 


109 


88.6 


7 


113 


91.8 


5 



4.9 
6.5 
26.0 
8.1 
5.7 
4.1 



15 


12.1 


8 


6.5 


7 


5.7 


18 


14.6 


2 


1.6 


1 


0.8 


11 


8.9 


7 


5.7 


10 


8.1 


3 


2.4 


2 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


4 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 


2 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 
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TABLE 43 

SERVICES UTILIZED AT DAY CARE CENTER BY MOTHERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 





N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Job counseling 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Marriage 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


1 


0.8 


Financial 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


2 


5.8 


3 


2.3 


Health 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


3 


2.3 


Job training 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Prenatal 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Family plannlns 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



Referred Services . Parents were questioned further as to what services 
In their conmunlty they vere referred by their day care center. Table 44 
Indicates the distribution for mothers and fathers. The nmber of parents 
using these services In each group were again too small for comparison. 
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TABLE 44 

COMMUNITY SERVICES REFERRED TO BY DAY CARE CENTER 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Ruval 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Grouii 




N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Homemaker 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Job training 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Mental health 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


2 


1.5 


Physical health 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.2 


3 


8.8 


1 


3.2 


6 


4.5 


Legal 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Housing 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Family plannlna 


0 


0.0 


0 


0..0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Fathers 


Homenaker 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Q 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Job training 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


Mental health 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Physical health 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


2 


6.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.4 


Legal 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


CO 


1 


0.8 


Housing 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Family planning 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



Complaints Concerning the Day Care Center . Parents were asked about 
complaints concerning their day care center because bringing the complaint 
to the center was considered to be a form of participation. Table 45 
indicates the distribution of mothers and fathers across groups. Five 
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mothers (3.8X) and four fathers (3.3X) complained about the lack of 
parent participation. Forty (78. 4X) of the mothers with complaints 
did bring their complaints to the center, and 13 (44. 8Z) of the total 
group of fathers with complaints also confronted the day care center. 



TABLE 45 
COMPLAINTS CONCERNING CENTER 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV- 


•A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


Mothers 


Had complaints 


10 


27.0 


7 23.3 


19 


55.8 


15 


48.3 


51 


38.6 


Brought to 














38.7 


40 


30.3 


center 


7 


18.9 


5 16.7 


16 


47.1 


12 


Fathers 


Had complaints 


7 


20.6 


4 14.3 


12 


40.0 


6 


19.4 


29 


23.6 


Brought to 














9.7 


13 


10.6 


. center 


3 


8.8 


0 0.0 


7 


13.3 


3 



Complaints were handled either by center supervisors or by teachers. 

Statistical analysis gave some interesting results. A significantly 
greater number of urban rather than rural mothers both had complaints and 
voiced them (.05 level of significance), although there were no Title IV-A 
vs. private differences. In the case of fathers, there were no significant 
differences in the percentage of fathers with complaints in vach group, 
but a significantly higher number of urban rather than rural fathers 
voiced their complaints to the center (.05 level of significance). There 
were no Title IV-A vs. private differences. 

The parents who brought a complaint to the center were questioned ap 
Q to how satisfied they were with its resolution. Table 46 indicates the 
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level of satisfaction for mothers and fathers across groups. The total 
group of mothers was rather evenly distributed across levels of satisfac- 
tion. 



TABLE 46 
LEVEL OF SATISFACTION 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


How satisfied 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


%* 


Mothers 


Not at all 


1 


14.3 


1 


20.0 


1 


6.3 


5 


41.7 


8 


20.0 


Not very 


1 


14.3 


2 


40.0 


4 


25.0 


4 


33.3 


11 


27.5 


Moderately 


2 


28.6 


1 


20.0 


3 


18.8 


2 


16.7 


8 


20.0 


Very 


3 


42.9 


1 


20.0 


3 


50.0 


1 


8.3 


13 


32.5 


Fathers 


Not at all 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.7 


2 


6.5 


4 


30.7 


Not very 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


1 


7.7 


Moderately 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


15.4 


Very 


2 


5.9 


0 


0.0 


4 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


6 


46.1 



^These peri -^tu^c^ are based on Che group complaining only. 



Likes b ud D :'sllke8 Concerning Participation In Day Care > When asked 
about their likes concerning day catdf seven (5#3%) of the mothers men-* 
tloned some activity which could be considered parent participation. Only 
three fathers (2.4%) listed parent participation as a spr ^Ic like. When 
asked about dlsllkei)^ six mothers (4.5%) and four fathers (3.3%) mentioned 
something which could be categorized as parent participation. 

o 
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Desired Participation , Parents were given the opportunity to talk 
about ways In which they would like to be Involved at their child's center 
but were not. They were also able to say why they had not been able to 
partlcSlpate as they wished. 

Table 47 Indicates the number of mothers In each group who wished 
to be further Involved at their centers and on what level of participation. 
Seventy-five (56,8%) of all the day care mothers could think of at least 
one way they would like to be Involved. Twenty-five percent of the entire 
group of mothers would have liked to participate at Level 4, I.e., work 
directly with the children as teacher aides, teachers, etc., although 
only 4.5% had any previous participation experience In this area. When 
questioned further, five mothers were able to think of a second way In 
which they would like to participate (Table 48) and two mothers found a 
third way (Table 49) . 



TABLE 47 

DESIRED PARTICIPATION OF MOTHERS 
FIRST CHOICE 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 

Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Level 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 


10 


27,0 


6 


20.0 


10 


29.4 


7 


22.5 


33 


25.0 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.8 


0 


0,0 


2 


1.5 


3 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


8 


2;. 6 


8 


26.6 


9 


26.4 


8 


25,8 


33 


25.0 


5 


1 


2.7 


1 


3.3 


3 


8,8 


2 


6.4 


7 


5,3 


Total 


19 


51.3 


15 


50.0 


24 


70.5 


17 


54.8 


75 


56.8 



*Levels coincide with the levels of Involvement on Gordon's 5-polnt scale 
(tee Page 27) , 
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TABLE 48 

DESIRED PARTICIPATION OF MOTHERS 
SECOND CHOICE 









Title 






Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 
GrouD 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Level 


N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N X 


N X 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 3.3 


1 


2.9 


0 0.0 


2 1.5 


4 


0 


0.0 


1 3.3 


1 


2.9 


1 3.2 


3 2.2 


Total 


0 


0.0 


2 6.7 


2 


5.8 


1 3.2 


5 3.7 



(see Page 27). 



TABLE 49 

DESIRED PARTICIPATION OF MOTHERS 
THIRD CHOICE 





Private 
Rural 


Title 
IV-A 
Rural • 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 

Croup 


Level 


N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N X 


K X 


2 


1 


2.7 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 .75 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 3.2 


1 .75 


Total 


1 


2.7 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 3.2 


2 1.5 



(iee Page 27). 
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Eighty-seven day care fathers (70. 7X) could think of at least one way 
they would like to be Involved at their child's center, and one father 
(.8X) had a second way. Table 50 Indicates the number of fathers who 
wished to be further Involved at their centers and on what level of partic- 
ipation. In the case of fathers It is notable that 14. 6X desired to 
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participate at Level 4 although only ,8% reported any such experience 
in the past. 

TABLE 50 

DESIRED PARTICIPATION OF FATHERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Level 


N 


X 


N 


X 


M 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


1 


24 


70.5 


19 


67.9 


13 


43.3 


10 


32.3 


66 


53.7 


2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


A 


1 


2.9 


5 


17.9 


6 


20.0 


6 


19.4 


18 


14.6 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.7 


1 


3.2 


3 


2.4 


Total 


25 


73.4 


24 


85.8 


21 


70.0 


17 


54.9 


87 


70.7 



^Levels coincide with the levels of involvement on Gordon's 5-point scale 
(see Page 27). 



Hindrances to Participation . Mothers and fathers were further ques- 
tioned as to what r-'^ht be keeping then from participating as they would 
like. Table 51 indicates the number of mothers and fathers in each group 
who cited various hindrances. 

A few of the findings for mothers should be pointed out. Thirty- 
foui percent of all of the mothers had no time to participate further. 
This figure represents 60X of those who wished to participate. Perhaps 
more notable is the 22.7% of the total group, or 40% of those who wished 
to participate, felt that no opportunity had been offered them. A 
significantly higher number of urban rather than rural mothers felt that 
no opportunity had been offered them to participate although there was 
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ro significant difference between the percentage of mothers in each group 
wishing to participate (.05 level of significance). 



TABLE 51 
HINDRANCES TO PARTICIPATION 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 




N 


X 


K 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


No time 


13 


35.1 


11 


36.6 


15 


44.1 


6 


19.3 


45 


34.0 


No training 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.6 


1 


2.9 


4 


12.9 


7 


5.3 


Too tired 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


11.7 


1 


3.2 


5 


3.7 


Not needed 


2 


5.4 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.2 


4 


3.0 


No transportation 0 


0.0 


2 


6.6 


1 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.3 


No babysitter 


2 


5.4 


5 


16.6 


1 


2.9 


4 


12.9 


12 


9.1 


No opportunity 


7 


18.9 


3 


10.0 


9 


;?6.5 


11 


35.4 


30 


22.7 


Fathers 


No time 


15 


44.1 


19 


67.9 


11 


36.7 


10 


32.2 


55 


44.7 


No training 


1 


2.9 


1 


3.6 


1 


3.3 


2 


6.5 


5 


4.1 


Too tired 


0 


0.0 


1 


3,6 


3 


10.0 


1 


3.2 


5 


4.1 


Not needed 


8 


23.5 


2 


7.1 


2 


6.7 


3 


9.7 


15 


12.2 


No transportation 0 


0.0 


1 


3.6 


1 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.6 


No babysitter 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.1 


2 


6.7 


1 


3.2 


5 


4.1 


No opportunity 


11 


32.4 


5 


17.9 


11 


36.7 


5 


16.1 


32 


26.0 



Fathers also proved to have some interesting results. Almost 45% 
of the total group and 63. 2X of those who wished to participate had no 
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time. About 12X of all the fathers, or 17.2% of those wishing to 
participate, did not think they were needed, and another 26. OZ of the 
total group, or 36.8% of those wishing to participate, felt there was 
no opportunity to do so. A significantly higher percentage of rural 
rather than urban fathers wished additional participation (.05 level of 
significance). A significantly higher percentage of rural rather than 
urban fathers felt they were not needed at the center (.05 level of sig- 
nificance). A significantly higher percentage of private rural fathers 
rather than Title IV-A rural fathers did not feel needed (.05 level of 
significance). A significantly higher percentage of private fathers than 
Title IV-A fathers felt that no opportunity had been offered them to 
participate (.05 level of significance). 

The fact that private fathers felt a significant lack of opportunity 
to participate is surprising in light of the previous findings that 
private urban fathers often show the highest amount of participation in 
some areas. Twenty percent of these fathers, however, wished to partic- 
ipate in activities at Level 4, i.e., as teacher or teacher aide or work 
directly with children, while only 3% of them had had this experience. 

Overall Index of Parent Participation 

An overall index of parent participation was constructed for mothers 
and fathers. This index incorporates two dimensions of participation. 
The first dimension considers levels of participation according to Gordon' 
scale (see Page 27). The second dimension deals with the frequency of 
the participation activity. The final index ntmber is a combination of 
13 groups of weighted activities multiplied by the frequency of those 
activities. This index is an attempt to have some overall measure of 
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parent participation. The scores have been grouped in the following 
manner: 

Index Number 

Low participation 0-5 

Moderate 6-13 

High 14 and above 

This designation in made only relative to the range of scores for the 
group. 

The distribution of mothers* and fathers* scores across type of 
center is presented in Table 52. For the 132 day care mothers the index 
numbers ranged from 0 to 67. The mean was 14. A. The 123 day care fathers 
who responded to these questions had index scores ranging from 0 to 78. 
Their mean score was 7.6. Fifty percent of the fathers had a score of 
5 or lower. Mean scores for the parent participation index were also 
calculated (Table 53). 

T-tests for the differences between means were calculated to evaluate 
differences between the groups of mothers in overall participation with 
the following results: 

a. There was no significant difference between the means for the 
urban and rural group (.05 level of significance). 

b. The Title IV-A group had a significantly higher mean than the 
private group (.05 level of significance). 

c. The Title IV-A rural group had a significantly higher group 
mean than the private rural group (.05 level of significance). 

d. was no significant difference between the means for the 
Title IV-A and private urban groups (.05 level of significance). 
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TABLE 52 

OVERALL INDEX OF PARENT PARTICIPATION 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 




N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Mothers 


Low 0-5 


24 


64.8 


4 


13.3 


10 


29.4 


9 


29.0 


47 


35.6 


Mod. 6-13 


12 


32.4 


10 


33.3 


14 


41.1 


9 


29.0 


45 


34.1 


High 14 
and above 


1 


2.7 


16 


53.3 


10 


29.4 


13 


41.9 


40 


30.3 


Total 


37 




30 




34 




31 




132 


100.0 


Fathers 


Low 0-5 


24 


70.6 


13 


46.4 


8 


26.7 


17 


54.8 


62 


50.4 


Mod. 6-13 


9 


26.5 


10 


35.7 


10 


33.3 


10 


32.3 


39 


31.7 


High 14 
and above 


1 


2.9 


5 


17.9 


12 


40.0 


4 


12.9 


22 


17.9 


Total 


34 




28 




30 




31 




123 


100.0 



TABLE 53 
MEAN PARTICIPATION SCORES 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Urban 


15.98 


9.91 


Rural 


12.50 


5.40 


Title IV-A 


19.34 


6.46 


Private 


9.52 


8.73 


Private rural 


5.35 


4.26 


Title IV-A rural 


21.18 


6.79 


Private urban 


14.23 


13.80 


Title IV-A urban 


17.68 


6.16 
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T-tests for the difference between two means were computed to 
determine group differences In the overall participation of fathers. 
The results were the following: 

a. The urban group was found to have a significantly higher 
mean than the rural group (.05 level of significance). 

b. There was no significant difference found between the means 
of the Title IV-A and private groups (.05 level of significance). 

c. There was no significant difference between the means for the 
Title IV-A and private rural groups (.05 level of significance). 

d. The private urban group had a significantly higher mean than 
the Title IV-A urban group. 

Possible Determinants of Parent Participation 

Other determinants of parent participation besides type of center 
were Investigated, such as employment status, race, socioeconomic status 
of the mother and father. In the case of mothers no significant differ- 
ences were found in level of participation when socioeconomic status 
or. employment status were the focus. When multiple regression equations 
were calculated with maternal participation in day care as the dependent 
variable (measured by the overall maternal participation index) and the 
race, employment status and socioeconomic status of the mother as 
independent variables, race of mother was found to have the greatest 
ability (.22 correlation coefficient) to predict the participation of 
the mothers. Black mothers had a significantly higher mean participation 
score than white mothers, with a T-value at the .05 level of significance. 
In the case of fathers, when paternal participation was made the dependent 
variable, no variable except type of center could predict participation. 

ERIC 
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Marital Satisfaction 

An Index of marital satisfaction was constructed for both mothers 
and fathers based on four questions designed to evaluate their level of 
marital satisfaction. Table 54 Indicates the mean uarltal satisfaction 
scores for mothers according to their employment status and Whether they 
were In the day care or waiting list group, and Table 55 provides the 
group marital satisfaction means for fathers. 

TABLE 54 

MARITAL SATISFACTION INDEX OF MOTHERS 
Group Means 



Waiting list 


4.96 


Waiting unemployed 


4.95 


Waiting employed 


5.00 


Day car4 


5.42 


Day care tinemployed 


5.14 


Day care employed 


5.63 
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T-tests for the difference between two means were calculated to 
evaluate significant differences In marital satisfaction for mothers with 

the following results} 

a. Day care mothers were found to have a significantly higher 
level of marital satisfaction than waiting list mothers (.05 level of 
significance) . 

b. Employed mothers were found to have a significantly higher 
level of marital satisfaction than unemployed mothers (.05 level of 
significance) . 
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TABLE 55 

MARITAL SATISFACTION INDEX OF FATHERS 
Group Means 



Waiting list 


5.39 


Waiting list wife not working 


5.33 


Waiting list wife working 


5.57 


Day care 


5.55 


Day care wife not working 


5.35 


Day care wife working 


5.67 
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c. Unemployed mothers within the day care and waiting list groups 
were not found to have significantly different marital satisfaction scores 
(.05 level of significance). 

d. Employed mothers within the day care group were found to have a 
significantly higher mean for marital satisfaction than employed mothers 
within the waiting list group (.05 level of significance). 

e. There was no significant difference in marital satisfaction 
scores within the waiting list group between employed and unemployed 
mothers (.05 level of significance). 

f. The day care employed mothers' group had a significantly higher 
mean for the marital satisfaction score than day care unemployed mothers 
(.05 level of satisfaction). 

T-tests for the difference between two means were done to evaluate 
group differences in marital satisfaction for fathers in the same six 
situations as mothers, and no significant differences were found. 

A further analysis was made relating marital satisfaction to day 
care and maternal employment by looking only at the single item in which 
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the Interviewee assessed his own level of marital satisfaction (Tables 56 
and 57). As In the comparison with the total Index there was a significant 
relationship (.02 level) with the way mothers rated their marital satisfaction 
and their day care and employment status. Although the relationship for 
fathers was not at as high a significance level (.06), there appeared to 
be a trend In the case of fathers similar to the differences among mothers. 

The effect of parent participation on marital relationship was also 
considered. In the case of mothers, when run In a linear regression, 
maternal participation appeared to have no power to predict marital sat' 
Isf action (correlaf:lun coefficient .004). In the case of fathers, paternal 
participation in day care had no ability to predict marital satisfaction. 



TABLE 56 

MOTHERS* ASSESSMENT OF MARITAL SATISFACTION 





Unemployed 
Waiting 


Employed 
Waiting 


Unemployed 
Day Care 


Employed 
Day Care 


How satisfied 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Not at all 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


Not very 


4 


9.1 


3 


23.1 


7 


13.2 


4 


5.6 


Fairly 


27 


61.4 


6 


46.2 


29 


54.7 


26 


36.1 


Extremely 


13 


29.5 


4 


30.8 


16 


30.2 


42 


58.3 



X* - 19.4 
P - .02 
N - 176 
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TABLE 57 

FATHERS' ASSESSMENT OF MARITAL SATISFACTION 





Waf.tlng List, 

Wife 
Unemployed 


Halting, 

VI fe 
Employed 


Day Care 

Wife 
Unemployed 


Day Care, 
Wife 


How tatltflftd 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


% 


Not at all 


1 


2.4 


1 


7.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


Not very 


2 


A.9 


1 


7.7 


3 


5.8 


1 


1.4 


Fairly 


23 


56.1 


6 


46.2 


30 


57.7 


24 


34.3 


Extremely 


15 


36.6 


5 


38.5 


19 


36.5 


44 


62.9 



x2 - 16.3 
P - .06 
N - 176 



DISCUSSION 

After obtaining a deecrlptlon of parent participation actlvltlea, 
the question might be asked of whether participation Is proceeding In the 
manner recommended by state and federal regulations and expert opinions 
In the field. Much of the participation seems to have followed the pattern 
suggested In A Curriculu m of Training for Parent Participation In Project 
Head Start (Child Study Association of America, Inc., 1967) in that activity 
was of a social nature, as evidenced by the indices for social and group 
membership activities of mothers and fathers. The suggested purposes of 
these activities however were not being reallwd, i.e., formation of task- 
oriented parent participation groups and additional forms of parent partic- 
ipation, except in the case of fund raising groups, which had comparitively 
high membership (19.6% of the mothers and 13.8% of the fathers). 

Other emphases were not so prominent. For instance, the suggestions in 

o 
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Parents as Partners In Departmeiit Prograns for Children (HEW, 1968a) were 
not being followed. Few partners worked as volunteers at the center In 
any capacity that would Involve them with the children and parents wer^ 
not employed by their program to any great extent or given training 
or promotions. The direct type of Involvement with the children stressed 
so heavily either on a volunteer or paid basis did not seem to have 
materialized. There was, however, a high frequency of families acknowledging 
contact with the centers In some of the more traditionally suggested ways, 
such as observation of children at the center, being contacted by the 
center to discuss their child, and receipt of Information through news- 
letters and various meetings with center personnel. 

Between Center Differences In Participation 

Although between center differences did occur. In the case of social 
activities there appeared to be little difference between the mothers* 
or fathers' groups on the basis of the urban or rural nat:ure or type of 
funding of centers. However, in the case of continuing group memberships, 
differences began to appear, and the greater frequency of participation 
of Title IV-A rural mothers and private urban fathers was notable. The 
prominence of Title IV-A rural mothers occurred again in volunteer activ- 
ities, advisory board membership, and observation at center with staff 
explanation, while private urban fathers were prominent in the center 
initiation index and the advisory board tnambership index. The prominence 
of Title IV-A rural mothers and private urban fathers was also quite 
notable in the scores for the amount and type of cited participation 
md in the overall participation index for mothers and fathers. There 
were individual cases in which other center types had higher frequencies 
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for certain types of participation, but the frequency of Title IV-A rural 
participation for mothers and private urban f athprn Is quite strlklnj. 
No other such group differences are so dlscernable, except for ethnic 
group among mothers and socioeconomic status and Income group among 
fathers. 

It Is not possible at this point to explain fully the reason for 
the Title IV-A rural mothers and private urban fathers participation, but, 
since the actual behavior of the center towards parents has not yet been 
related to their participation, it is quite possible that the approach 
different centers are taking toward parent participation is having an 
effect on actual levels of participation. 

Mother vs. Fat; ar Differences in Participation 

Although no formal analysis has been attempted of the differences 
between mothers and faf:hers, the higher frequency of maternal participation 
over parental participation is clear in all areas. Not only were mothers 
more Involved in actual participation but the greater percentage of mothers 
reported that centers contacted them for varying reasons. 

Degree of Parents* Participation 

When considering the extent of parent participation within day care, 
perhaps one of the most striking findings is that A7.0Z of the day care 
mothers and 78. OZ of the day care fathers could not recall any personal 
activity which they would call parent participation during the 6 months 
prior to the interview. When the definition of parent participation 
was expanded by the interviewer to Include any possible contact with 
the center, including that as minimal as acknowledging receipt o.' a 
newsletter, 35.6% of the day care mothers and 50. AX of the day care fathers 
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were able to attain Index scores between 1-5, reflecting tome minimal 
amount of participation, and only 5.3Z of the mothers and 9.0Z of the 
fathers still had scores of 0, reflecting no participation activity. 

The level of participation was also a disappointing factor. The 
overall group results did not show "active" participation. Almost 76Z 
of the day care mothers* activities and 79. 5Z of the day care fathers* 
activities were at Level 1 on Gordon*s scale (see Page 27). They did 
not work directly with the children or make decisions concerning any 
aspect of day care very often. It is notable, however, that 15. U of 
the mothers and 4.1Z of rhit fathers claimed althar past or present 
advisory board membership. (This activity Is given the highest rating 
(3) for participation quality.) 

Parents* Idea of Participation 

It appears that some of the activities that researchers and program 
planners consider to be participation are not perceived by parents to 
be participation activities, particularly in the case of Level 3 activities. 
Although no mothers and no fathers cited Level 3 activities, 14.3% of the 
mothers and 8.9Z of the fathers recalled, when questioned specifically, 
taking toys home from the center for use with their children, and 9. OX of 
the mothers and 5. OX of the fathers recalled taking home books for use 
with their children. Both of these activities would be classified as 
Level 3. When parents were questioned about desired participation, such home 
activities still did not come to mind. No mothers or fathers stated that 
they would have liked to participate in such a way. Level 2 activities 
involving parent education presents a similar problem. Almost no parents 
stated previous participation or a desire for future participation in 

o 
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such a way. Yet these two activities, I.e., parent education and 
parent as teacher of his own child, are often stressed in the literature 
as important parent participation activities. 

What Parents Do and Want 

What the parents did and idesired to do was very different. When 
parents were questioned about their present participation, they invar- 
iably reported Level 1 activities, even though when directly questioned 
they nay have nentioned other activities. When parents were questioned 
concerning what participstion they desired, a surprising percent of those 
who wished to participate further, 44. OZ of the mothers and 20. 6Z of the 
fathers, wished to participate in Uvel 4 activities, i.e., as teachers, 
teacher aides, etc., involving direct work with the children at the 
center, and the remainder desired Level 1 activities. 

It is unclear as to why so few parents participate in Level 4 activ- 
ities and yet so many desire them. What is often stated by the li ter ar 
ture as parent participation, i.e., parent education, taking home of 
materials, advisory board membership, do not seem to be recognized as 
parent participation or deemed to be desirable from the standpoint of 
the parents, even after having them brought to mind by the interviewers. 
They invariably say they are interested in activities belonging to Level 1 
or 4* 

We did interview the parent on what hindered their participation. 
In the case of both fathers and mothers "no time" was the reason most 
conoonly stated, 60% of the mothers and 63% of the fathers who wished 
additional participation. Two other hindrances stated by mothers warrant 
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concern; feeling of no opportunity (40X of those wishing to participate) 
and no babysitter (16t of those wishing to participate) . Aid with these 
two problems has been stressed continuously In the literature but seens 
to be still lacking as far as many mothers are concerned. In the case 
of fathers the feeling of no opportunity was again prominent (36Z of 
those wishing to participate) and not feeling needed was another Impor- 
tant concern (17Z of those wishing to participate) . 

Day Care and the Marital Relationship 

The combination of employment and day care appeared to play an 
Important role In the marital satisfaction of mothers In this study. 
The factors of employment or day care, when considered separately did not 
show the same relationship. The sme combination of maternal employment 
and day care seemed to be important to the husband too, but to a lesser 
degree. 

When interviewees were asked to rate their marital satisfaction, 
employed waiting list wives and husbands of employed waiting list wives 
actually gave lower ratings (not significant) than unemployed ones. One 
might conjecture that day care rather than other forms of child care 
allows the employed mother to obtain increased satisfaction from her 
work, or Increased Income, which is then reflected in her marital rela- 
tionship. This finding may be quite an important one. Literature on 
maternal employment considers many factors related to maternal employment 
and marital satisfaction, e.g., nimber of children, ages of children, 
socioeconomic status, income, ethnic group of family, feelings of husband 
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about wife working, feelings of wife about working, reason for wife 
working (choice vs. financial need). However, Insufficient data has 
been obtained on the influence of the type and adequacy (satisfaction 
with) of child care for preschool children on mafernal employment and 
marital satisfaction. The findings of this studv suggest that this 
area warrants further investigation. 

No parent participation in day care, other than sending the child 
to the center, had a relationship to marital satisfaction. 

Further Stuiy of Present Data 

Many questions should still bA investigated using present data. 
Including the following: 

a. What is the relationship between actual parent participation 
and the communication reported by parents from their centers? 

b. What is the cause of the low number of fathers who participate? 
Are the centers providing avenues for them to participate? 

c. What is the relatic:48hip between those parents who wish to 
participate further and those who are now participating? 

d. What is the relationship between the level of participation of 
parents and complaints concerning the center? 

e. What is the relationship between the level of participation of 
the mother and father in each family? 

f. Although no direct relationship has been determined between 
participation and marital satisfaction, the data must be investigated 
further to consider cases in which fathers' and mothers' participation 
is considered jointly, i.e., is there a relationship when both are high, 
medium, or low part'dpants or when their participation differed? 
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Further study might also be done using other available data* 
Possible Investigation could con':ern: 

a* A comparison of the level of participation^ desire for partic- 
ipation and perceived hindrances to participation by parents with data 
which has been obtained by The Pennsylvania Day Care Study Survey Ques- 
tionnaire and Observation Reports (1972) on what activities their center 
had to offer and how satisfied center administrators felt with parent 
participation* 

b* A comparison of scores of waiting list and day care populations 
to scores from larger more diversified populations to determine whether 
they are In fact a special group as far as marital satisfaction Is con- 
cenredt perhaps due to their motivation for maternal employment and day 
caret or whether In fact they are quite similar to the general population* 
Data Is available for other populations on the marital satisfaction Index* 
Although certain relationships have been perceived between the day care 
and waiting list populations studied^ It must be recognized that both 
of these groups have a common motlvlation for the use of day caret one 
group already using such services and one group awaiting the use of these 
services* 
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SUMMARY 

The following Is a list of the significant findings concerning 
parent participation and the relationship between the utilisation of 
day care services and the husband-wife relationship: 

a. Amount of actual participation. 

1. The Title IV-A rural mothers' group mean was signifi- 
cantly greater than the private rural mothers' group mean (.05 
level of significance) . 

2. The private urban fathers' group was found to have a 
significantly higher group mean than the Title IV-A urban fathers' 
group (.05 level of significance). 

b. Level of activity. 

1. The Title IV-A mothers had a significantly higher mean 
than the private mothers' group (.05 level of significance). 

2. The Title IV-A rural mothers had a significantly higher 
mean than the private rural mothers (.05 level of significance). 

3. Private urban fathers had a significantly higher mean than 
Title IV-A urben fathers (.05 level of significance). 

c. Group membership scores. 

1. The Title IV-A mothers had a significantly higher mean than 
the private mothers (.05 level of significance). 

2. The Title IV-A rural mothers had a significantly higher mean 
than the private rural mothers (.05 level of significance). 

d. Volunteer activities. 

1. The Title IV-A rural mothers' group was found to have a 
significantly higher mean than the private rural mothers (.05 level 
of significance). 
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2. The Title IV-A rural fathers had a significantly higher 
nean than the private rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 

e. Center Initiation scores* 

1. The private urban group of fathers had a significantly 
higher mean than the Title IV-A urban fathers (.05 level of sig- 
nificance) . 

f . Advisory board membership. 

1. There was a significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A 
rural mothers belonging than private rural mothers (.05 level of 
significance) . 

2. There was a significantly higher percentage of private 
urban fathers belonging than Title IV-A urban fathers (.05 level 
of significance). 

g. Receipt of toys. 

1. A significantly greater percentage of private urban mothers 
received toys for home use than Title IV-A urban nothers (.05 level 
of significance). 

h. Observation of children. 

1. A significantly higher percentage of urban fathers observed 
than rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 

2. A significantly higher percentage of private fathers observed 
than Title IV-A fathers (.05 level of significance). 

3. A significantly higher percentage of private rural fathers 
observed than Title IV-A rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 
1. Observation of children with staff explanation. 

1. A significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A mothers 
observed with staff explanation than private mothers (.05 level 

O of significance). 
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2. A significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A rural 
mothers observed with explanation than private rural mothers (.05 
level of significance), 
j. Contacted by center. 

1. A significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A mothers 
were contacted than private mothers (.05 level of significance). 

2. A significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A rural 
mothers were contacted than private rural mothers (.05 level 
of significance). 

3. A significantly higher percentage of Title IV-A urban 
mothers were contacted than private urban mothers (.05 level of 
significance) . 

4. A significantly higher percentage of urban fathers were 
contacted than rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 

k. Communication scores. 

1. The Title IV-A mothers' mean was significantly higher 
than the private mothers' mean (.05 level of significance). 

2. The Title IV-A rural mothers' mean was significantly 
higher than the private rural mothers' mean (.05 level of 
significance) . 

3. The Title IV-A urban mothers' mean was significantly 
higher than the private urban mothers' mean (.05 level of sig- 
nificance) . 

4. The Title IV-A fathers' group mean was significantly 
greater than the private fathers' group mean (.05 level of 
significance) . 
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5. The urban fathers' group mean was significantly greater 
than the rural fathers* group mean (.05 level of significance). 

6. The Title IV-A rural fathers* group mean was significantly 
greater than the private rural fathers* group mean (.05 level of 
significance) . 

1. Complaints about center. 

1. A significantly greater number of urban than rural mothers 
had complaints (.05 level of significance), 
m. Voiced complaints. 

1. A significantly greater number of urban than rural mothers 
voiced complaints to their centers (.05 level of significance). 

2. A significantly greater number of urban than rural fathers 
voiced complaints to their centers (.05 level of significance). 

n. Hindrances to participation. 

1. A significantly higher percentage of urban than rural 
mothers felt that no opportun:^ty had been offered them to partic- 
ipate (.05 level of significance). 

2. A significantly higher number of rural over urban fathers 
did not feel needed at their center (.05 level of significance). 

3. A significantly greater percentage of private than Title IV-A 
fathers felt that no opportunity had been offered them to participate 
(.05 level of significance). 

o. Overall participation. 

1. The Title IV-A mothers had a significantly greater mean 
score than the private mothers (.05 level of significance). 

2. The Title IV-A rural mothers had a significantly higher 
mean than the private rural mothers (.05 level of significance). 
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3. The urban fathers had a significantly higher mean than the 
rural fathers (.05 level of significance). 

4. The private urban fathers had a significantly higher mean 
than the Title IV-A urban fathers (.05 level of significance). 

5. The black mothers had a significantly higher score than 
the white mothers (.05 level of significance). 

p. Marital satisfaction index. 

1. Day care mothers were found to have a significantly higher 
level of marital satisfaction than waiting list mothers (.05 level 
of significance). 

2. Employed mothers had a significantly higher level of marital 
satisfaction than unemployed mothers (.05 level of significance). 

3. Employed mothers within the day care group were found to 
have significantly higher mean marital satisfaction than the 
employed mothers within the waiting list group (.05 level of 
significance). 

4. The day care employed mothers had a significantly higher 
mean marital satisfaction score than the day care unemployed grortp 
(.05 level of significance). 

q. Single rating of marital satisfaction. 

1. There was a significant relationship between the way 
mothers rated their marital satisfaction and their day care and 
employment status (,05 level of significance).. 
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ABSTRACT 

Thie ppojeot etudied the relationahip between day oare pcactioi' 
patiorit type of funding (Social Security Aot Title IV'A or private), 
and oommnity awarenese and involvement in rural and urban Pennsylvania, 
Only in the rural areae did day oare participation become an element 
of oommnity participation. There was no direct relationehip between 
day oare and oommnity participation. The eocioeoonomia statue of 
fathers best predicted their participation in camunity activities, 
white education was the beet predictor for mothers and the urban setting 
was their most advantageous location for a high level of participation. 
The fathers from private centers were the most involved in the oommnity 
and held the most powerful position in the centers. Urban mothers were 
the most involved in the oommnitys however, the Title IV-A mothers were 
the most open to inor eased participation after their children entered 
day care programs. Title IV~A mothers were involved in more decision- 
making roles in their centers. 



This report was prepared under contract with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare. The opinions and reconendatlons 
expressed are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the sponsoring agency. 
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THE EFFECTS OF DAY CASE PARENT 
PARTICIPATION ON COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Lu V. Kelter 
The Pennsylvania State University 

INTRODUCTION 

Since great Importance Is placed on the participation of parents 
In day care, It Is time the effects of such participation were weighed, 
particularly as they relate to parents In the context of their coiumunlty. 
Robert Parker In A Statement of Principles - Day Care U. S. A. (1970) has 
said that "In view of the critical role of parents In the child's develop- 
ment, an effective day care program must create every opportunity for 
enhancing Interaction with children both In the day care setting aud .it 
home [p. 8]." 

From the view expressed In the literature (Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO), 1967, p. 2; Costello & Blnstock, 1970, p. 3), day care 
should provide the parent with, among other things, the opportunity to 
gain more self-confidence. Hopefully this greater self-assurance will 
lead to a greater participation of the entire family In neighborhood 
and community affairs. The family should become more knowledgeable about 
community resources and opportunities and, what Is more important, should 
seek out these resources and opportunities for themselves. Finally, day 
care participation should give families the opportunity to discuss lamlly, 
community, and personal problems and offer some possibilities for solving 
these problems. Members of the family should become "participating, r:^ 
sponsible, and active members of the community [Costello & Blnstock, id/o, 
p. 3]." 
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The purpose of this study was to assess the effect of day care 
participation on parents In relationship to their participation In the 
connnunlty, their knowledge of the connnunlty and Its power structure, and 
their utilization of such conmunlty resources as mental and physical 
health facilities. 



Review of Literature 

Government llteraturt, particularly that dealing with Project Head 
Start, sees day care Involvement and increased coomunlty participation 
In a cause-and-effect relationship. The sequence has four steps: (a) 
recruitment of parents, (b) Informal participation, (c) formal participa- 
tion, (d) connnunlty Involvement. The benefits accrued at each level are 
described briefly In the following: 

(1) Recruitment 

a. Parents are ensured of their eligibility 

b. Parents ate Informed about their role In 
the program 

c. Parents' Interests, talents and needs are 
Identified 

d. Parent participation Is encouraged 

e. The connnunlty Is Interested and Involved 
In the program 

(2) Informal participation through Informal socials, 
coffee hours, recreational and educational 
activities, and family picnics 

a. Parents get to know the staff 

b. Parents get to know each other and Identify 
the leaders In their group 

c. Parents learn more about the H'^ad Start 
program, their role and respon Ibllltles 

d. Parents Identify the kind of parent programs 
that Interest them 
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(3) Formal participation through group committees^ 
central advisory committees, training sessions, 
working at centers, and educational workshops 

a. Parents gain a deeper understanding about 
the program and their parental role, and 
responsibilities 

b. Parents enrich the children's program 

c. Parents broaden their knowledge of connunlty 
services, coomunlty leaders, services needed 
and community problems 

d. Develop skills and leadership 

(4) Involvement In the community through serving on 
policy advisory committees, developing self-help 
programs, utilizing existing community resources, 
participating In community sponsored activities, 
becoming members of governing boards of other 
community agencies, and obtaining needed services 

a. Parents develop a more positive self-Image 
and leadership skills 

b. Parents function Independently and as members 
of a group 

c. Parents understand how organizations work 

d. Parents gain skills that will assist them to 
change the conditions that made them and their 
children eligible to participate In the Head 
Start program [OEO, 1969, pp. 7-8]. 



In order for the cause-and-effect process to work, parent education 
courses and Informal gatherings must prove successful. Much has been 
written on the participation of various Income groups In these activities. 

Allen (1968, pp. 108-109) studied the differences In family activ- 
ities and the degree of participation In social organization between 119 
Head Start families and 114 private preschool children. Head Start mothers 
were more active and Head Start fathers less active than the private 
preschool parents. 
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In general, It appears that the Head Start 
mothers are highly active In parent-teacher aS' 
soclatlons, community action programs, parent 
groups, mothers* groups, and church groups. The 
private preschool mothers seem to be active In the 
parent- teachers associations, recreation groups, 
and church groups... The private preschool mothers 
added many more activities to the structured list. 
Indicating greater diversification and emphasizing 
Interest In different types of activity [p. 109]. 

The difference In types of activities sought out by middle-class 
and nonmlddle-class Individuals (class difference Is essentially what 
determines participation In a private or public day care center) was 
emphasized strongly by Kraft and Chllman (1966) . They saw the efforts 
of parent participation activities as most probably falling among lower 
Income Individuals because. In order for the education process to succeed, 
the Individual must be aspiring for upward mobility, a distinctly middle- 
class aspiration. 

We can surmise that the minority of low- 
Income adults who do not adhere to this pattern 
of civic apathy possess certain psychological 
and social characteristics which distinguish 
them from the majority of low-Income groups, 
and that these characteristics enable them to 
accept a mode of action which Is more typical 
of middle-Income segments of the population... 
Civic associations, educational courses, work- 
shops, and the prevailing social groupings are 
almost Invariably directed toward some social 
or self-Improvement aim. Such associations and 
educational efforts will perhaps prove attractive 
to the upwardly aspiring Individual who Is Inter- 
ested In personal uplift and Improvement [p. 30]. 

Kltano (1969) would disagree that lower Income Individuals are not 

Interested In education and self -Improvement, rather he said they are 

unable to act as a result of "those feelings of alienation and power- 



lessness which characterize the disadvantaged [p. 12]." 
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Chandler (1966), In his study of 40 Head Start and 40 culturally 
disadvantaged families In Rochester, New York, looked at the socializa- 
tion differences between Head Start and non-Head Start families. Both 
groups lived within the same geographical area, the negro ghetto, and 
both fell Into the category of poverty families. The factor of partic- 
ipation In a Head Start program was the Independent variable. The group 
life of the Head Start families was somewhat greater than thit of non- 
Head Start families (Table 1), but both groups participated less In those 
activities which were more closely related to formal Institutions. 
Chandler stated: 

This again reflects the failure of formal 
Institutions as Influential forces In the lives 
of these groups (culturally disadvantaged). There 
Is a correlation In the attitudes and participa- 
tion of Head Start families In the areas of 
attitudes toward, and participation In, the 
Institutional forces and structures of the 
community. Head Start families show a consis- 
tently greater participation In membership In 
the church, lodge, school, church and settle- 
ment house programs. . .and a more positive 
attitude toward police, and the church as a 
sovrce of help and an active agent In the civil 
rights struggle, than did non-Head Start 
families. . .Cultural deprivation may be related 
to non-Involvement In, and negative attitudes 
toward, the Institutional forces of the community 
...[p. 82]. 

Thompson (1970) examined the participation of parents In local 
government and school affairs when those conditions which traditionally 
favor or disfavor participation were altered. The sample included people 
from six communities in Oregon (one a subarca of Portland, the black 
section), ranging in size from 2,000 to 350,000 and having three income 
groups: (a) $1,000-3,999, (b) 4,000-6,999, (c) 7,000-up. Involvement in 
government and school affairs was usuilly attributed to the socioeconomic 
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TABLE 1 

SOCIALIZATION 

Yes Responses only as a 
X of total Interviews 
(Chandler, 1966, p. 57) 
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status (SES), education, and age of the individual (did he have children 
of school age). These conditions laplied that, as an individual climbs up 
the SES scale, the quality and quantity of his community participation 
increases. 

This differentiation of behavior is explained 
in terms of greater responsibilities to, and aware- 
ness of, the neighborhood and urban area as a 
whole, which thereby produces (or at least Implies) 
greater need or desire or realization that participa- 
tion in the various activities of government and 
the educational institutions is to his, and others 
benefit [p. 3]. 

The position of the Head Start rationale is that, while it cannot 
implicitly change an individual's SES, it can, by instilling new values 
and responsibilities through parent education, create an aspiration within 
the individual for what are essentially the middle-class goals of com- 
munity participation, more education, better health care facilities, a 
better way of life. As Thompson saw it: 

The implications of any system of categorization 
are that the categories themselves somehow attract or 
define the elements (in this case defining people) 
within them. If, therefore, one of those elements 
acquires the characteristics of another category, 
[in this case the social and political awareness of 
the middle class] and is accordingly shifted, the 
assumption is that secondary attributes (in this case 
their interests) found within the new category will 
develop forthwith (p. 20]. 

The variables Thompson tested were changes in SES, home ownership, 
marital status, age, membership in PTA, and membership in civic organ- 
izations. He reported: 

Changes in income (over two years) had no predictable 
effect upon the amount of interest generated in the 
general population by local government or the school 
system. While there was, almost without exception, 
more interest change per group among those who expe- 
rienced some change of income, the direction of that 
change in interest level could not be said to be a 
function of the income change. 
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With regard to Joining new conmunlty organizations, 
chere was no predictable effect upon a person's 
Interest In the school system or government since 
a decrease In membership was Just as likely as 
Joining extra organizations to result In a nega- 
tive change In Interest, or vice versa. This was 
the case regardless of the size or type of community 
the Individual lived In. 

PTA membership had no effect on the Individual's 
Interest In the school system or local government. 
It appeared that across the total sample, regardless 
of the organization membership, or the type size of 
the urban area lived In, there was a general decline 
of Interest In the school system. 

The relationship between changes In Interest In 
local politics and city government, and change 
In Interest In the school system Is an almost per- 
fect linear one. 

In the case of the school system there appears to be 
a slight linear relationship between Interest change 
and activity. I.e., as Interest wanes so also does 
activity In the area. The case for Interest In city 
government, etc.. Is not so clear and does not allow 
any Inferences. It Is highly likely here that activity 
Is strongly related to Interest change over Issues, rather 
than a long-term continuing phenomenon. 

In the black sample, of the few who did serve a civil 
rights organization during that time there was no 
change In Interest, either positive or negative 
[pp. 15-26]. 

Thompson concluded that "there are two types of people, those who 
are Interested and active In public works generally and were Involved 
fairly consistently, and those who. If they get aroused ... tend to last 
out an Issue and then disappear again [pp. 28-29]." 

The Klrschner Associates' report, A National Survey o f the Impacts 
of Head Start Centers on Community Institutions (1970), was designed to 



determine the following: 
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...If community health and educational Institutions 
had changed In specific ways relevant to Head Start. 
To make this determination, field research was 
undertaken In a national sample composed of 58 com- 
munities with full-year Head Start programs. The 
final phase of the field work was conducted In 42 
of the original 58 communities. In these 42 commu- 
nities, a total of 47 specific changes In health 
and educational Institutions were studied Intensively. 
These Investigations were to determine how Head Start 
had been Involved In bringing about these changes. 
Systematic field Investigations were also conducted 
In seven communities with little or no exposure to 
Head Sta**t and the results were compared with 
similar communities that had had more extensive 
Head Start experiences [p. 3]. 

the study's results, the following relate to this study: 

All of the respondents reported one or more Incidents 
of community change that they felt were directly or 
Indirectly attributable to Head Start. Direct 
impacts were reported most consistently In ele- 
mentary schools and In health Institutions, with 
some changes also reported In other Institutions... 

The types of changes mentioned most frequently with 
respect to educational Institutions Included trends 
toward decentralization. Increased use oi Indigenous 
neighborhood residents In paraprofesslonal positions, 
modifications of curricula to make them more sensi- 
tive to minority group cultures and history, modifica- 
tions of curricula derived from Head Start experiences, 
improved facilities, and decreases In student-teacher 
ratios... 

In the health areas reports Indicated that Head 
Start families had begun Increasingly to seek out 
and demand more health care because they had learr.ca 
the location of facilities, the types of services 
available, and the value of such services. This 
placed severe pressure on health facilities and 
often caused authorities to modify delivery systems 
to Improve service... 

A study of impacts In a limited sample of communities 
without Head Start programs revealed that, for a 
number of reasons, little effective work was being 
done in any of them to bring about meaningful change 
in the lives of their poor residents. . .Perhaps more 
significant was a failure in some communities to use 
available funds in ways beneficial to the poor... 
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Head Start was highly Involved In approximately S6Z 
of the changes studied when the level of parent 
participation was also high. Head Start was highly 
Involved In the change process In only 26X of the 
cases when the level of parent participation was 
low. . . 

When parent participation was high, Head Start also 
participated substantially (In 56% of the changes) 
as "idea proposer," or Initiator of change, whereas 
this function was only Infrequently performed (In 
only 23Z of the changes) by Head Start centers 
with low parent participation... 

It would seem that when Head Start Involved the poor 
(the parents) In Its organizational structure, this 
structure In turn had a tendency to become a vehicle 
through which Head Start contrlbutf.d to the back- 
ground for change... 

However, the level of participation by parents In 
the Head Start program was not related to Head Start's 
efforts In encouraging local private citizens to 
support the Institutional changes. It was also 
determined that level of parent participation in 
Head Start had no bearing on whether modifications 
in Head Start centers were related to their involve- 
ment in external change processes [pp. 30-125]. 



In order to obtain data for this study, an interview schedule was 
developed. Existing literature, observations and interviews at day care 
centers, and as adaptation of some existing interviews and questionnaires 
formed the basis for the schedule. It was used to interview a sample 
of families with children in day care and families with children awaiting 
enrollment in day care throughout Pennsylvania. For a fuller descrip- 
tion of the origin and rationale of specific questions consult The Family 
and Community Day Care Interview . The Pennsylvania Day Care Study Project, 
Technical Report No. 6, June 1, 1972. 



METHODS 
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Sample Design 

A Mmple of 132 2-parent, Intact families were selected from 39 day 
care centers to represent urban-rural and Title IV-A-prlvate^ day care 
In Pennsylvania. As a control group, a sample of 58 2-parent, Intact 
families awaiting day cars services were selected to represent the 
same criteria as met by the day care families (Table 2). A cluster 
sampling representing the various socioeconomic levels and population 
densities In the state was drkwn and assured by the geographical area 
chosen* 



TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE ACCORDING TO 
ENROLIilENT AND GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 





Rural 


Urban 




N 


X 


N 


X 


Waiting list 


35 


18.4 


23 


12.1 


Title IV-A day care 


30 


15.7 


31 


16.3 


Private day care 


37 


19.4 


34 


17.8 



Sample Characteristics 

Although the Intent was to include only 2-parent families, the 
interviewers on several occasions arrived at homes for interviews to 



For the purpose of this study, the term Title IV-A designates those 
day care centers that receive at least 50X of their financial support 
from federal funds established by the 1967 amendments to the United States 
Social Security Act. The term private designates those day care centers 
that do not receive financial support from United States government sources 
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find a couple separated (this change In status being recent and not known 
by the day care center when It completed Its list of 2-parent families). 
Because of this unavoidable occurrence 184 2-parent families and six 
mothers of 1-parent families ware Intarvlewad. The six 1-parant families 
ware excluded from the analysis whan they conflicted with the theoretical 
Issues being examined* 

A characteristic which was not possible to include in the original 
design was the racial group of the families Interviewed. Not enough 
was known about the population to Include ethnicity as a criterion. 
The ethnic group of each family was recorded during the Interview, 
however. The following distribution resulted: of the total sample 
27.92 of the families were black, 70Z were white, and 2% belonged to 
other racial groups. The percentage of blacks was significantly higher 
than the percentage of blacks across Pennsylvania, which Is 8.6Z. A 
closer Inspection of the sample along the urban-rural dimension showed 
that only 3. IX of the families using day care In the rural areas were 
black, while 56.8% of those utilizing day care In the urban areas of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were black (26.4% and 16.7%, respectively, 
of their general populations Is black). The proportions of urban blacks 
In private and Title IV-A day care were not equal. In private urban 
centers 29.5% of the families were black, and 66.6% of the sample from 
Title IV-A urban centers was black. 

RESULTS 

Community Activities Participation 

A function of most day care programs Is to Involve parents In their 
^ . child *s education and to educate the parents to the Influences In the 
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community which affect this education. This function Is seen as so Im- 
portant that Title IV-A centers must provide Involvement for parents. 

The effects of this Involvement, I.e., serving on day care boards 
and committees and Increased Involvement In conmunlty affairs, were 
measured directly by questioning the day care parents about their 
community participation both before and after their child entered day 
care and by asking the waiting list parents about their present partic- 
ipation. Both groups were asked to respond about their part In com- 
munity activities. The day care sample was asked to reflect on Its 
participation before It experienced day care and then to rate the 
participation In the same activities after day care began. Since 67X 
of the children had been attending a center for 1 year or less, the 
average time lapse the day care parents were asked to consider was 
about 1 year. 

The activities were weighted with a value of 1 to 5 points, de- 
pending upon the amount of Initiative each would require. A total 
"before day care" score for the day care parents and a score Indicating 
the present Involvement of the waiting list parents was computed. 
Table 3 Indicates the activities cited and the weight placed on each. 
Each Individual's score was classified as high (H), medium (M), low (L), 
or sero (0) based on a predetermined scale. 

For the participation Index after day care began, the activities 
which showed Increased participation were rated one point higher (2-C); 
the activities which remained the same were weighted the same (1-5); 
those activities which showed decreased participation were weighted 0; new 
activities participated in only after day care began were weighted as on 
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the Initial scale (1-5). This rating method favored Increased participa- 
tion; however, It lowered the scores of parents who still participated 
at a lower level and was unfair In this respect. 

The use of this rating scale permitted che following to be compared: 
(a) the "before" and "after" scores of the day care sample, (b) the "before" 
scores of day care parents and the scores of the waiting list parents, and 
(c) the "after" scores of the day care sample and the scores of the waiting 
list sample. There was one handicap to this procedure that could not be 
compensated for: that of the time lag factor which was Introduced Into 
the scores of the day care parents. 



TABLE 3 




COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES CITED BY PARENTS 
AND THE VALUE OF EACH 




Activities 


Points 


Serve on l day care advisory board or day 
care parent committee 


5 


Work actively with any community or civic 
group 


4 


Hold an office or serve on a committee In 
a community or civic group 


5 


Speak to community leaders about community 
problems 


4 


Speak to more than one other person In the 
community about community problems 


3 


Visit community or civic organiL.atlons or 
their meetings to find out about community 
problems 


3 


Try to Inform yourself in other ways about 
community problems^ for example^ newspaper 
articles and TV or radio programs 


1 


Belong to one or more organisations that 
take stands on community Issues and problems 


2 
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Fathers , Tables 4 and 5 show the distribution of the community 
activities index (CAI) for the before day care fathers* group and the 
waiting list fathers* group. The high percent (64%) of 0 scores from 
the Title IV-A rural group is noteworthy since it necessarily lowered 
the mean score. Such a low score indicates either a lack of knowledge 
on the part of this sample group or lack of cooperation with the inter- 
viewers, since simply reading a newspaper would have rated the individual 
one point. 

TABLE 4 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX FOR THE FOUR MAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND WAITING LIST FATHERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 










Day care 


fathers 








High 


7 


21 


1 


4 


8 


27 


1 


3 


17 14 


Medium 


8 


24 


1 


4 


6 


20 


7 


23 


22 18 


Low 


12 


35 


8 


29 


9 


30 


14 


45 


53 43 


0 


7 


21 


18 


64 


7 


23 


9 


29 


41 33 


Waiting list fathers 


High 


0 


0 


2 


7 


1 


17 


2 


13 


5 9 


Medium 


2 


67 


6 


20 


1 


17 


2 


13 


11 20 


Low 


1 


33 


10 


33 


3 


50 


8 


53 


22 41 


0 


0 


0 


12 


40 


1 


17 


3 


20 


16 30 
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TABLE 5 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX OF BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND WAHING LIST FATHERS ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF FUNDING AND LOCATION OF CENTER 



« 


Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 
Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 
Urban 


Total 

Group 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N % 


Day c«r« fathart 


High 


15 


23 


2 


3 


9 


15 


8 


13 


17 lA 


Medium 


14 


22 


8 


14 


13 


21 


9 


15 


22 18 


Low 


21 


33 


22 


37 


23 


38 


20 


32 


53 43 


0 


14 


22 


27 


46 


16 


26 


25 


40 


41 33 








Waitins list 


fathers 








High 


1 


11 


4 


9 


3 


14 


2 


6 


5 9 


Medium 


3 


33 


8 


18 


3 


14 


8 


24 


11 20 


Low 


4 


44 


18 


40 


11 


52 


11 


33 


22 41 


0 


1 


11 


15 


33 


4 


19 


12 


36 


16 30 



The mean tcoret for the comunity activities of each group of 
fathers were computed (Table 6) . Those of the participation before day 
care for the day rare sample followed the same order as their mean SES 
and mean annual income. Their rank in order from highest to lowest was 
private urban, private rural, Title IV-A urban. Title IV-A rural (see 
Table 7). The mean score of the waiting list sample fell into approx- 
imately the same pattern, but it was somewhat distorted by the small 
private rural waiting list group. 
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TABLE 6 

MEAN SCORES FOR THE COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES OF 
BEFORE DAY CARE AND WAITING LIST FATHERS 





Before Dav Care 


Waltlne L±mt 




N 


Mean 


N 




Prlvat* rural 


34 


7.500 


3 


9.000 


Title IV-A rural 


28 


1.750 


30 


4.267 


Private urban 


30 


8.767 


6 


7.333 


Title IV-A urban 


31 


4.226 


15 


4.933 


Private 


64 


8.094 


9 


7.889 


Title IV-A 


52 


3.051 


45 


4.489 


Urban 


61 


6.459 


21 


5.619 


Rural 


62 


4.903 


33 


4.697 


Total 


123 


5.675 


54 


5.056 



TABLE 7 

MEAN SCORES OF DAY CARE FATHERS FOR SES, ANNUAL INCOME, 
AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES BEFORE DAY CARE 



Grou'j 


SES 


Annual Incone 


Community Activities 
Before Dav Care 


Private urban 


3.91 


$10,725 


8.767 


Private rural 


3.56 


8,869 


7.500 


Title IV-A urban 


3.48 


8,592 


4.226 


Title IV-A rural 


2.80 


6,864 


1.750 
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T- tests for the differences between two means for community activities 
were computed to determine group differences for the before day care fathers, 
for the waiting list fathers, and between the before day care and waiting 
list fathers with the following results: 

a. Before day care sample of fathers: 

1. The private day care sample had a significantly higher 
mean score than the Title IV-A day care group (p< .05). 

2. There was no significant difference between the urban 
day care sample and the rural day care sample (p<.05). 

3. The private urban day care group had a significantly higher 
mean score than the Title IV-A urban day care sample and the Title 
IV-A rural day care sample (p< .05). 

4. There was no significant difference between the private 
urban day care sample and the private rural day care sample (p< .05). 

5. There was no significant difference between the Title IV-A 
urban day care sample and the Title IV-A rural sample (p<.05). 

b. Waiting list sample of fathers: 

1. Timers was no significant difference between any of the sample 
groups (p<.05). 

c. Before day care vs. waiting list fathers: 

1. The rural waiting list sample had a slgp' ntly higher mean 
than the Title IV-A rural day care sample; however, there was no 
significant difference between the Title IV-A rural before day care 
sample and the Title IV-A rural waiting list sample (p<.05). The 
difference was due to the elevated rural waiting list mean (elevated 
by the high private rural waiting list sample, where N - 3). 



s 
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2. There were no other significant differences between any 
groups in the sample (p<.05). 

Tables 8 and 9 indicate the after day care CAI of the day care men. 
A total of 61% of the Title IV-A rural men were still not involved in 
coianunity activities. This percentage shows considerably more nonpar- 
ticipants than the waiting list sample (UOX) . 



TABLE 8 

COIMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX FOR THE FOUR HAIN CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF DAY CARE FATHERS AFTER PARTICIPATION 









Title 






Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 




Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N X 


N X 


High 


6 


18 


1 4 


6 


20 


2 6 


15 12 


Hedium 


10 


29 


2 7 


7 


23 


5 16 


24 20 


Low 


11 


32 


8 29 


11 


37 


15 48 


45 37 


. 0 


7 


21 


17 61 


6 


20 


9 29 


39 32 



TABLE 9 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX OF THE DAY CARE 

FATHERS AFTER PARTICIPATION ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF FUNDING AND LOCATION OF CENTER 





Private 


Title 
IV-A 


Urban 




Rural 


Total 

GrouD 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N X 


High 


12 


19 


3 


5 


8 


13 


7 


11 


15 12 


Medium 


17 


27 


7 


12 


12 


20 


12 


19 


24 20 


Low 


22 


34 


23 


39 


26 


43 


19 


31 


45 37 


0 


13 


20 


26 


44 


15 


24 


24 


39 


39 32 
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For easier comparison, Table 10 shows the group means of the three 
divisions of fathers together. In all groups, the mean after day care 
was higher than the mean before day care; however, It was not necessarily 
higher than the mean score of the waiting list sample. The after day 
care scores were again In the same order as the SES and mean annual 
Income. They ranked In the following order of highest to lowest: 
private urban, private rural. Title IV-A urban. Title IV-A rural. 

T-tests for the differences between two means for cosmunlty activ- 
ities were computed to determine group differences for the after day 
care fathers and between the after day care and before day care fathers 
and between the after day care and the waiting list fathers. The 
results were the following: 

a. After day care sample of fathers: 

1. The private day care fathers had a significantly higher 
mean score than the Title IV-A day care fathers (p<.05). 

2. There was no significant difference between the urban 

day care fathers and the rural day care sample of fathers (p< .05). 
* 3. There was no significant difference between the private 

urban day care sample of fathers and the private rural day care 
fathers (p<.05). 

4. Both the private urban and the private rural fathers had 
a significantly higher mean score than the Title IV-A rural 

and Title IV-A urban fathers (p<.05>. 

5. There was no significant difference between the Title IV-A 
rural fathers and the Title IV-A urban sample of fathers. 
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b. After day care sanple vs. before day care sample: 

1. While this type of comparison Is not statistically correct 
(as the scores do not represent two Independent groups), It should 
be noted that in every group a mean score Increase was reported. 

c. After day care fathers vs. waiting list fathers: 

1. There were no significant differences between any of the 
sample groups (p<. .05). 

Table 11 offers a closer look at the actual changes which occurred 
in the day care group. The Title IV-A rural sample had significantly 
fewer changes than the private urban and Title IV~A urban sample (p< .05). 
Also the Title IV-A rural changes were significantly fewer in number than 
the private rural sample at the .065 level of significance. 

TABLE 10 

MEAN SCORES FOR THE COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE WAITING LIST, BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND AFTER DAY CARE FATHERS 





Waitina List 


Before Dav Care 


After Dav Cere 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Private rural 


3 


9.000 


34 


7.500 


34 


7.971 


Title IV-A rural 


30 


4.267 


28 


1.750 


28 


2.214 


Private urban 


6 


7.333 


30 


8.767 


30 


11.500 


Title IV-A urban 


15 


4.933 


31 


4.226 


31 


4.290 


Private 


9 


7.889 


64 


8.094 


64 


9.625 


Title IV-A 


45 


4.489 


52 


3.050 


52 


3.305 


Urban 


21 


5.619 


61 


6.459 


61 


7.836 


Rural 


33 


4.697 


62 


4.903 


62 


5.371 


Total 


54 


5.056 


123 


5.675 


123 


6.593 
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TABLE 11 

CHANGE OCCUKRING IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
OF DAY CARE FATHERS 



Type 


N 


Increase 


Decrease 


Same 


X Change 


Private rural 


34 


7 


3 


24 


29 


Title IV-A rural 




<j 


0 


25 


11 


Private urban 


30 


8 


4 


18 


40 


Title IV-A urban 


31 


9 


5 


17 


45 


Private 


64 


15 


7 


42 


34 


Title IV-A 


59 


12 


5 


42 


29 


Urban 


61 


17 


9 


35 


31 


Rural 


62 


10 


3 


49 


21 



Other factors were Investigated which might Influence participation 
In the comnunlty, I.e., the race, Income, education, SES of the fathers. 
The race of the fathers was found to have no significant effect on par- 
ticipation. When multiple regression equations were calculated with the 
present conaunlty participation as the dependent variable and the Income, 
education, and SES of the father as Independent variables, SES was found 
to be the best Indicator of community participation (.481 correlation 
coefficient), followed by education (.339 correlation coefficient), and 
then Income (.259 correlation coefficient). Table 12 shows the correlation 
between the various levels of SES and the mean scores for community 
activities at each level. 
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TABLE 12 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SES AND 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES OF FATHERS 



SES Level 


\<DiiBuuul ty ACbXVXCXes 

Mean Score 


N 


0 


.500 


2 


1 


1.591 


22 


2 


4.105 


76 


3 


8.815 


27 


4 


8.867 


15 


5 


8.273 


11 


6 


9.917 


12 


7 


14.091 


11 



177 



Mothers. Tables 13 and 14 show the distribution of scores for the 
before day care CAI of day care nothers and the CAI of the waiting lii^t 
Bothers. Again the high percentage of 0 scores (53J:) in the Title IV-a 
rural sample is notable. 
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TABLE 13 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX FOR THE FOUR MAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND WAITING LIST MOTHERS 









Title 






Title 








Prlvete 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 








Day 1 


care notheri 












High 


4 


11 


3 


10 


7 


21 


4 


13 


18 


14 


Medium 


9 


24 


1 


3 


7 


21 


9 


29 


26 


20 


Low 


8 


22 


10 


33 


11 


32 


13 


42 


42 


32 


0 


16 


43 


16 


53 


9 


26 


5 


16 


46 


35 


WaltlnE list Bothers 


High 


0 


0 


2 


6 


2 


33 


3 


18 


7 


12 


Medium 


2 


67 


8 


25 


1 


17 


6 


35 


17 


29 


Low 


1 


33 


10 


31 


3 


50 


5 


29 


19 


33 


0 


0 


0 


12 


38 


0 


0 


3 


18 


15 


26' 
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TABLE 14 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX OF BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND WAITING LIST MOTHERS ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF FUNDING AND LOCATION OF CENTER 





Private 


Title 
IV-A 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 
GrouD 




N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 










Day 


care mothers 










High 


11 


15 


7 


11 


11 


17 


7 


10 


18 


14 


Medium 


16 


23 


10 


16 


16 


25 


10 


15 


26 


20 


Low 


19 


27 


23 


38 


24 


37 


18 


27 


42 


32 


0 


25 


35 


21 


34 


14 


22 


32 


48 


46 


35 


Waiting list mothers 


High 


2 


22 


5 


10 


5 


22 


2 


6 


7 


12 


Medium 


3 


33 


14 


29 


7 


30 


10 


29 


17 


29 


Low 


4 


44 


15 


31 


8 


35 


11 


31 


19 


33 


0 


0 


0 


15 


31 


3 


13 


12 


34 


15 


26 



The mean scores for the two groups were computed (Table 15) . The 
divisions of both groups showed the same order of progression from highest 
to lowest, I.e., private urban. Title IV-A urban, private rural. Title 
IV-A rural. This progression differed from that of the fathers in that 
there was an inversion of order for two divisions, the Title IV-A urban 
and private rural. 

T- tests for the differences between two means for community activities 
were computed to determine group differences for the before day care 
mothers, for the waiting list mothers, and between the before day care 
and waiting list mothers. The following were the results: 
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TABLE 15 

MEAN SCORES FOR THE COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES OF 
BEFORE DAY CARE AND WAITING LIST MOTHERS 





Before Day Care 


Waitina Lift 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Private rural 


37 


5.882 


3 


7.333 


Title IV-A rural 


30 


2.357 


32 


4.100 


Private urban 


34 


8.467 


6 


10.333 


Title IV-A urban 


31 . 


6.710 


17 


8.800 


Private 


71 


7.094 


9 


9.333 


Title IV-A 


61 


4.644 


49 


5.667 


Urban 


65 


7.574 


23 


9.238 


Rural 


67 


4.290 


35 


4.394 


Total 


132 


5.919 


58 


6.278 



a. Before day care nothers: 

1. The urban before day care mothers had a significantly 
higher mean score than the rural before day care mothers (p<.05). 

2. The private rural, private urban, and Title IV-A urban 
day care groups had a significantly higher mean score than the 
Title IV-A rural day care snple (p^.05). 

3. There were no significant differences found between any 
other groups of before day care mothers in the sample (p < . 05) . 

b. Waiting Ust others: 

1. The urban waiting list mothers had a significantly higher 
mean score than the rural waiting list mothers (p< .05). 
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2. The Title IV-A urban waiting list sample had a significantly 
higher mean score than the Title IV-A rural waiting list sample 

(p< .05). 

3. There were no significant differences found between any 
other groups of waiting list mothers In the sample (p< .05). 

c. Before day care mothers vs. waiting list mothers: 

1. There were no significant differences found between any 
of these groups (p<.05). 

The after day care CAI is indicated in Table 16 for the day care 
mothers, and Table 17 shows the distributijn by location and funding 
source. When comparing the before day care scores with the after day 
care ccores, the day care mothers ei her did not change their partici- 
pation or their participation in the high and medium categories decreased. 



TABLE 16 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX OP THE DAY CARE MOTHERS 
AFTER PARTICIPATION ACCORDING TO THE FOUR MAIN GROUPS 









Title 






Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


GrouD 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N X 


N % 


High 


4 


11 


4 13 


7 


21 


6 19 


21 16 


Medium 


8 


22 


1 3 


6 


18 


7 23 


22 17 


Low 


10 


27 


11 37 


13 


38 


12 39 


46 35 


0 


15 


41 


14 47 


8 


24 


6 19 


43 33 
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TABLE 17 

COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES INDEX OF THE DAY CARE 

MOTHERS AFTER PARTICIPATION ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF FUNDING AND LOCATION OF CENTER 





Private 


Title 
IV-A 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 

Group 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N X 


High 


11 


15 


10 


16 


13 


7.0 


8 


12 


21 16 


Medlun 


14 


20 


8 


13 


13 


20 


9 


13 


22 17 


Low 


23 


32 


23 


37 


25 


38 


21 


31 


46 35 


0 


23 


32 


20 


32 


14 


22 


29 


43 


43 33 



The mean scores for the day care mothers after participation were 
also calculated (Table 18) . They fell In the same order from highest 
to lowest as the mean before day care scores, l.e.» private urban, 
Title IV-A urban, private rural, Title IV-A rural. The decrease In 
mean score In the private rural sample should be noted. 

T-tests for the differences between two means tor ccnmunlty 
activities were computed to determine group differences for the day 
care mothers after participation and between the day care mothers' scores 
before and after participation and between the day care mothers after 
participation and the waiting list mothers. The results were the 
following: 

a. After day care mothers: 

1. The urban day care mothers had a significantly higher 

mean score than the rural day care mothers (p< .05) . 
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2. The private urban mothers had a significantly higher mean 
score than the Title IV-A rural mothers (p<.05). 

3. There were no significant differences between ihe other 
groups of day care mothers (p<.05). 

b. After day care mothers vs. before day care mothers: 

1. These mean scores could not be evaluated using a T-test 
as the scores did not represent two independent samples. 

c. After day care mothers vs. waiting list mothers: 

1. There were no significant differences between any of 
these sample groups (p<.05). 



TABLE 18 

MEAN SCORES FOR THE COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE WAITING LIST, BEFORE DAY CARE 
AND AFTER DAY CARE MOTHERS 






N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Private rural 


3 


7.333 


37 


5.882 


37 


5.441 


Title IV-A rural 


32 


4.100 


30 


2.357 


30 


4.179 


Private urban 


6 


10.333 


34 


8.467 


34 


8.800 


Title IV-A urban 


17 


8.800 


31 


6.710 


31 


7.484 


Private 


9 


9.333 


71 


7.094 


71 


7.016 


Title IV-A 


49 


5.667 


61 


4.644 


61 


5.915 


Urban 


23 


9.238 


65 


7.574 


65 


8.131 


Rural 


35 


4.394 


67 


4.290 


67 


4.871 


Total 


58 


6.278 


132 


5.919 


132 


6.488 
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The actual changes In the Involvement of the day care mothers were 
significant In only one area (Table 19). The Title IV-A urban sample 
had a significantly higher percentage of change than the private rural 
sample (p<.05). The Title IV-A urban sample would be responsible 
for the heightened urban day care and Title IV-A day care changes. 



TABLE 19 

CHANGE OCCURRING IN COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES OF DAY CARE MOTHERS 



Type 


N 


Increase 


Decrease 


Same 


% Change 


Private rural 


37 


7 


5 


25 


32 


Title IV-A rural 


30 


11 


0 


19 


37 


Private urban 


34 


8 


5 


21 


38 


Title IV-A urban 


31 


12 


6 


13 


58 


Private 


71 


15 


10 


46 


35 


Title IV-A 


61 


23 


6 


32 


48 


Rural 


67 


18 


5 


44 


34 


Urban 


65 


20 


11 


34 


48 



Other factors vere investigated which might have influenced the day 
care motherr/ community participation. They are: race, employment, 
income, edu<:ation, SES. 

The race of the mothers was found to have no significant effect 
on the mean conmunity participation score. However, the mean scores 
were strikingly differunt: 8.098 black women, 5.477 white women. One 
must assume that some black mothers are very active. 
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There was no significant difference in the rate of participation 
between unemployed mothers, employed mothers, and mothers in training. 
Table 20 indicates the employment classification of the women and their 
present mean community involvement score. It should be noted that the score 
is larger for employed mothers and mothers in training than it is for 
unemployed mothers. 



TABLE 20 

EMPLOYMENT CLASSIFICATION AND MEAN COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES SCORE OF THE DAY CARE MOTHERS 



Status 


Mean Score 


N 


Unemployed 


5.3226 


93 


Employed 


6.5667 


90 


Training 


7.2857 


7 



When multiple regression equations were calculated with the present 
community participation as the dependent variable and income, education, 
and the SES of the mothers as independent variables, smother's education 
was found to be the best indicator of her community participation (.305 
correlation coefficient), followed by SES (.296 correlation coefficient), 
and then income (.120 correlation coefficient). These correlations were 
not as strong as in the sample of fathers because a large number of 
mothers were not working Unemployment would decidedly lower their SES 
and income correlation coefficients. Table 21 indicates the relationship 
between the change in the SES level and the mean community activities 
score of the day care mothers after participation. 
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TABLE 21 

REUTIOMSHIP BETWEEN THE SES AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
OF DAY CARE MOTHERS AFTER PARTICIPATION 



SES Level 


Community Activities 
Mean Score 


N 


0 


0.0 


0 


1 


3.1000 


10 


2 


3.6176 


34 


3 


3.9818 


55 


4 


7.3500 


60 


5 


10.4500 


20 


6 


12.6667 


9 


7 


0.0 


2 



Comnunlty Power Structure 

The entire female eemple of 132 mothere with one or more children 
In day care and 58 mothers with a child's name on a waiting list were 
asked to Identify organised groups and Individuals In the community who 
supported or did not support day care services » Four responses In each 
category (supporting groups » nonsupportlng groups » supporting Individuals » 
nonsupportlng Individuals) were expected » or a total of 760 responses to 
each question. The male population was not Interviewed about the 
comunlty power structure. 

In response to the questions dealing with groups or Individuals who 
supported or did not support day care In the community » the most frequently 
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mentioned group was community residents who were, In fact Individuals. The 
low response to group Identification Is notable. Of the groups mentioned, 
civic groups, church related organizations. Individual churches, and 
government supported social service agencies were most frequently cited 
(see Tables 22 and 23). 

The majority of women found It easier to name Individuals In the com- 
munity rather than formal groups (see Tables 24 and 25). It Is noteworthy 
that 68% of the responses pertained to community residents, while an addi- 
tional nX were day care users/providers. Of those people favoring day 
care, social service, employees were mentioned 24 times, and government 
officials or community leaders were mentioned 12 times. While few responses 
were made pertaining to people who did not favor day care (31 responses), a 
total of 6. or 19. 3X. of these Individuals were government officials or 
leaders. 
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TABLE 22 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES CONCERNING GROUPS 
SUPPORTING DAY CARE SERVICES 



Type of Organization 


No. of Responses* 


X of Total Responses 


Civic group 


39 


22 


Church or church 
organization 


38 


22 


Government supported 
social service 


37 


21 


Nongovernment supported 
social service 


5 


2 


Day care groups 


22 


12 


Business or professional 
groups 


6 


3 


Government groups 


2 


1 


Community residents 


38 


22 



(4t 



3u possioie responses. 177 were recorded from 105 respi 
of the sample was unable to respond to this question) 
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TABLE 23 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES CQNCEKNING GROUPS 
NOT SUPPORTING DAY CARE SERVICES 



Type o£ orEanizAtion 


fio« o£ Msponses^ 


m OK lObSX AVWOnvC 


CIVIC group 


X 


7 


Church or church 






orgsnxsswxon 


1 

X 


7 

9 


vov6rniB0nc supportca 






social service 


1 


7 


nongovernment supported 






social service 


1 


7 


Day care groups 


0 


0 


Business or professional 






groups 


1 


7 


Govemnent groups 


0 


0 


Comunlty residents 


10 


67 



*0f 760 possible responses, 15 were recorded fron 14 respondents. 
(93% of the semple was unable to respond to this question) 



TABLE 24 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES CONCERNING INDIVIDUALS 
FAVORING DAY CARE SERVICES 



Type of Orsanlzatlon 


No. of Responses* 


Z of Total Response 


Civic organization 
member 


17 


5 


Church organisation 
member 


15 


5 


Social service employee 


24 


8 


Day care user/provider 


35 


11 


Business or professional 
association meinber 


1 


3 


Government official or 
com&unlty leader 


12 


4 


CoflOBunltv resident 


216 


68 



*0f 760 possible responses, 320 were recorded from 125 respondents. 
(34X of the sample was unable to respond to this question) 
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TABLE 25 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES CONCERNING INDIVIDUALS 
NOT FAVORING DAY CARE SERVICES 



Type of Oraanlzatlon 


No. of Responses* 


X of Total Responses 


Civic organization 
menber 


1 


3 


Church organization 
member 


2 


7 


Social service employee 


0 


0 


Day care user/provider 


0 


0 


Business or professional 
association member 


1 


3 


Government official or 
community leader 


6 


19 


Coonunlty resident 


21 


68 



/anw t Z B, jx wBt« recoraea rrom I'n respondents, 

of the sample was unable to respond to this question) 

It would be useful to determine the types of responses given by 
each group of day care users and waiting list mothers. However, there 
was no significant difference In the kind of responses given by any one 
group to any quesf.lon. Each group tended to mention the same types of 
individuals or organizations. There were differences in the number of 
total responses between the in-day care and waiting list sample. One 
might hypothesize that the participants in day care might be more 
responsive to the community influences aff footing that service, b .t this 
w«B not always the case. 
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In response to naming "groups favoring day care services," there 
was a larger response from the day care group significant at the .06 
level. This emphasis Is attributable to the high response of the rural 
day care sample (73 responses of 268 possible responses, or 27%), There 
were no significant differences between the other groups. 

When considering the question of "groups opposed to day care services," 
the response of the waiting list sample was significantly greater at the 
.05 level. When further analyzed, this difference can be attributed to a 
combination of the significantly higher rural waiting list response and a 
higher Title IV-A response; therefore the responsibility for the higher 
response lies with the Title IV-A rural waiting list sample (responding 
7 times out of a possible 140, or 5%). 

The private urban waiting list sample responded significantly higher 
at the .05 level when responses to "Individuals favoring the service" were 
examined. There was no difference found between the day care and waiting 
list samples (p<.05). Upon further Investigation the urban waiting list 
sample responded a significantly greater nuinber of times than the urban day 
care sample, and the private waiting list sample responded significantly 
higher than the private day care group (p<.05). The private urban waiting 
list sample was therefore the higher respondent (lA responses out of a possible 
24, or 58%). It should be pointed out that the population of the private 
urban waiting list sample (N « 24) was small In comparison to the rest of 
the sample. 

In the category "persons opposed to day care," there was no significant 
differences In the group responses. 

In general. It was felt that day care services of any type In a 
community would be Influenced by the attitudes of one or more of the following 
O groups: the church, community organizations, and local government. In 

ERJC 
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order to pinpoint the sample's knowledge of the Influence of these groups, 
the women were asked their opinion of the various groups' attitudes toward 
day care. 

There was no significant difference between the total day care and 
non-day care groups In the distribution of their answers toward the church 
<p<.05) (Table 26). Hdwever, It la notable that 50-60X of the total sample 
In both groups said the church favored day care services and only one 
Individual felt their church was against the service. 

In a similar manner the total group percentages showed no significant 
difference in the opinions of community organizations (Table 27). The 
day care group, however, had a significantly higher percentage of 
respondents in the category "no opinion." (p<..05) 



TABLE 26 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES ON THE 
ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD DAY CARE 









Title 






Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


I^r-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




M 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


M 


X 


Day care mothers 


Mo opinion 


4 


11 


9 


30 


4 


12 


4 


13 


21 


16 


Divided 


1 


3 


1 


3 


4 


12 


1 


3 


7 


5 


Against 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


.7 


In favor 


29 


78 


16 


53 


17 


50 


16 


53 


78 


59 


Waiting list mothers 


Mo opinion 


0 


0 


4 


13 . 


1 


17 


2 


12 


7 


12 


Divided 


1 


33 


4 


13 


0 


0 


2 


12 


7 


12 


Against 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


In favor 


2 


67 


16 


50 


4 


67 


7 


41 


29 


50 
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TABLE 27 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES ON THE ATTITUDE OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS TOWARD DAY CARE 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IVfA 

Urban 


Total 
Group 




N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


Day care mothera 


No opinion 


9 


24.3 


5 


16.7 


6 


17.6 


4 


13.3 


24 


18.2 


Divided 


0 


0 


1 


3.3 


3 


8.8 


0 


0 


4 


3.0 


Against 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


In favor 


20 


54.1 


17 


56.7 


12 


35.3 


10 


33.3 


59 


44.7 


Waiting list mothers 


No opinion 


0 


0 


1 


3.1 


0 


0 


1 


5.9 


2 


3.4 


Divided 


0 


0 


3 


9.4 


0 


0 


3 


17.6 


6 


10.3 


Against 


0 


0 


1 


3.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1.7 


In favor 


1 


33.3 


14 


A3. 8 


3 


50.0 


4 


23.5 


22 


37.9 



It should be noted that the data on the church and community organizations 
came from an uncontrolled sample > l.es^ the respondents could have been 
referring to 100 different churches or any number or combination of community 
groups* In this rerpect^ a comparison of answers or statistical analysis Is 
quite difficult. Only the broadest generalizations can be madet such as 
S0-60Z of the respondents felt the church favored day care services and 
the fact that this percentage v/is higher than the 34*452 who felt that 
civic organizations In their community favored the services « 

The topic of local government was more defined. Responses related to 
at least 25 local government systems. Table 26 shows the dlf.ttlbution of 
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answers on the position of this group. There was a significantly greater 
percentage of responses In the category "no opinion" In the day care group, 
but a larger percentage of the waiting list group responded that they felt 
local govemnent was against day care (p< .05). At the same significance 
level there was no difference between the groups agreeing that local 
government favored day care (22-33%). 

TABLE 28 

SAMPLE'S RESPONSES ON THE ATTITUDE 

OF LOCAL go;trnment toward day care 



-vltle Title 
Private IV-A Private IV-A Total 
Rural Rural Urban Urban Group 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Day care mothers 


No opinion 


4 


10.8 


5 


16.7 


10 


29.4 


5 


16.7 


24 


18.2 


Divided 


2 


5.4 


4 


13.3 


6 


17.6 


6 


20.0 


18 


13.6 


Against 


0 


0 


2 


6.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1.5 


In favor 


17 


45.9 


13 


43.3 


5 


14.7 


9 


30.0 


44 


:^3.3 






Waiting 


list mothers 












No opinion 


0 


0 


1 


3.1 


2 


33.3 


0 


0 


3 


5.2 


Divided 


0 


0 


3 


9.4 


2 


33.3 


3 


17.6 


8 


13.8 


Against 


0 


0 


4 


12.5 


1 


16.7 


1 


5.9 


6 


10.3 


In favor 


1 


33.3 


8 


25.0 


0 


0 


5 


29.4 


13 


22.4 



It might prove more meaningful to consider the number of respondents 
In each group who felt they could not evaluate the position of the church, 
(Ivlc organizations, or the government. Table 29 shows the number of 
mothers In each group who did not respond. There was no significant 
difference In nonrespondents In the day care and waiting list groups on the 
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position of the church. When questioned about the attitude of civic 
organizations, there was no significant difference in the number of 
nonrespondents in any group. On the position of local govemaent, the 
Title IV-A rural waiting list group held a significantly higher 
percentage of nonrespondents (p<.05). 



TABLE 29 

SAMPLE MOT RESFOHDIMG TO QUESTIONS OH THE CHURCH, 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 









Title 




Title 








Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 




N 


X 


N 


% 


N X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Church 


Day care 


3 


8.1 


4 


13.3 


9 26.5 


9 


29.0 


25 


18.9 


Waitins 


0 


0 


8 


25.0 


1 16.7 


6 


35.3 


15 


25.9 


Community orsanisations 


Day care 


8 


21.6 


7 


23.3 


13 38.2 


17 


54.8 


45 


34.1 


Waitins 


2 


66.7 


13 


40.6 


3 50.0 


9 


52.9 


27 


46.6 


Local government 


Day care 


14 


37.8 


6 


20.0 


13 38.2 


11 


35.5 


44 


33.3 


Waiting 


2 


66.7 


16 


50.0 


1 16.7 


8 


47.1 


27 


46.6 



When the sample were regrouped into the categories priv.. », Title IV-A, 
urban, and rural, participation in a day care program became a positive 
factor in Identifying groups and individuals in the rural ssmple. Table 30 
indicates where a significant difference in the number of nonrespondents 
was found. 
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TABLE 30 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMBER OF NONRESPONDENTS 



Group 


MO. or Nonrespondent 


Private day care vs. 
private waiting 


No significant differences 
(p<.05) 


Title IV-A day care vs. 
Title IV-A waiting 


Significantly greater non- 
response from waiting 

smmlft on ^nnl p 

government (p<e05) 


Urban day care vs. 
urban waiting 


No significant differences 
on any topic (p<e05) 


Rural day care vs. 
rural waiting 


Significantly greater non- 
response from waiting 
sample on topics of 
civic organizations t 
local government (p< e05) 



Parent P articipation and Conmunlty Outreach 

One of t'ie most Important services a day care center performs Is the 
education of the parents which enables them to (a) participate tc greater 
degrees In day care decision making and (b) participate In the cotmunlty. 
The day care sample, both fathers and mothers, were asked If they had 
attended any parent education courses. Table 31 shows the ntanber of 
fathers and mothers who had attended such courses. 

The three fathers who received parent education represented three 
different centers (2 Title IV-A and 1 private) , and the four mothers 
(one woman In the Title IV-A urban group took two courses) represented 
three different centers (2 Title IV-A and 1 private) . The centers from 
which the mothers responded were different than those from which the 
fathers responded. Therefore, six day care centers were represented for 
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TABLE 31 

NUMBER OF FATHERS AMD MOTHERS RECEIVING PARENT EDUCATION 



Topic 


Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Fathers 


Housekeeping 
skills 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Child rearing 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Basic 
education 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mothers 


Housekeeping 
skills 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Child rearing 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Basic 

education 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 



the total day care population (4 Title TV-A and 2 private) . If the 
categories are broken down further » It can be seen that the centers 
represented two Title IV-A rural, two Title IV-A urban, and two 
private urban centers. The private rural centers were not represented 
by either the fathers or the mothers. Table 32 shows the nunber of 
participants and types of education offered to the total sample, both 
men and women. 

The day care parents were also asked If any of the following were 
off red by their centers to assist their participation In the programs 
offered: rides, payment for attendance, babysitting, lunch or dinner. 
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TABLE 32 

SAMPLE RECEIVING PARENT EDUCATION 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Group 


Housekeeping 
skills 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Child rearing 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Basic 

education 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Total 

*One neraon tnn 


0 


2 


2 


A (3)* 


8 (7)* 



choice of time, other. One father from a private urban center responded 
that the participants were able to choose the time. The same service 
was Indicated by two mothers as well; two mothers from Title IV-A urban 
centers were able to choose the time when their course was offered. No 
other service was made available. 

In order to determine the degree of participation of the parents In 
the centers, I.e., the type of participation which would be valuable 
toward meeting the goal of Increased community participation, the fathers 
and mothers were asked many questions about whether they served on 
advisory boards, held offices, or worked as a volunteer or paid worker 
at the centers. Table 33 Indicates the number of fathers and mothers 
who either had participated in the past or were then serving as an 
advisory board member, and if they were or ever had been an officer 
such as president, vice president, secretary. A significantly higher 
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number of mothers were Involved In advisory board activities (p<.05). 
The fathers were Involved only In the private urban centers to any 
degree, and their complete lack of participation In the private rural 
centers should be noted. 



TABLE 33 

ADVISORY BOARD PARTICIPATION OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Fathers 


Board members 


0 


1 


A 


0 


5 


Officer 
presently 


0 


(Other) 
1 


(Pres.) 
1 


0 


2 


Officer In 
past 


0 


(Other) 
1 


(Other) 
2 


0 


3 


Mothers 


Board members 


1 


7 


6 


6 


20 


Officer 
presently 


0 


(Pres.) 

2 


(1 Pres.) 
(2 V. Pres.) 
2 


(Other) 
2 


6 


Officer In 
past 


0 


(1 Sec.) 
(1 Pres.) 
2 


0 


(Other) 
1 


3 



Parents were asked about their participation In a long list of 
volunteer or paid positions at the center. Table 34 Indicates the fathers' 
responses. Again, the private rural centers had not Involved the men 
In the centers, and the private urban centers had Involved the most 
men. There were no Title IV-A-prlvate differences significant at the 
.05 level. 
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The sample of fathers was asked the number of hours, and how often, 
they performed these duties. Twenty of the respondents Indicated they 
participated for a few hours monthly or from time to time. The teacher/ 
aide from the private urban center worked dally for 1 hour, and one 
father from a Title IV-A rural center performed a job not listed (other) 
for 3 hours a day. 



TABLE 34 

VOLUNTEER OR PAID POSITIONS HELD BY FATHERS 







Title 




Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 


Babysitter 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Kitchen helper 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Transportation 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Clerical work 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maintenance 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Shopper 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Fund raiser 


0 


2 


4 


3 


9 


Storyteller 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Recruit 












volunteers 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Teacher /aide 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Social worker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nurse/aide 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nutritionist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Director 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


Total 


0 


7 


10 


5 


22 
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The participation of the mo::her8 differed from that of the fathers 
(Table 35). The number of women Involved was significantly higher than 
that of the fathers (p<.05). Also the nuaiber of Title IV-A mothers 
participating was significantly higher than the number of private mothers 
(p<.OS). The low participation of the private rural women Is notable. 
It was this group that lowered the level of private participation. There 
was no significant differences between participation In Title IV-A rural 
or Title IV-A urban and the private urban (p< .05). 



TABLE 35 

VOLUNTEER OR PAID POSITIONS HELD BY MOTHERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Babysitter 


0 


5 


0 


1 


6 


Kitchen helper 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Transportation 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Clerical work 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Maintenance 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Shopper 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


Fund raiser 


0 


7 


6 


4 


17 


Storyteller 


1 


3 


0 


1 


5 


Recruit 
volunteers 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Teacher/aide 


0 


3 


0 


2 


5 


Social worker 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Nurse/aide 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nutritionist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Director 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


3 


3 


6 


Total 


1 


19 


16 


15 


51 
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Mothero were also asked how long and how often they participated at 
the center. Forty-eight mothers responded that they participated a few 
hours a month or from time to time. One Title IV-A rural mother worked 
dally as a storyteller and one Title IV-A urban mother worked 2 hours 
a day and another worked 8 hours a day as a teacher/aide. 

One of the key steps to Increased community participation Is the 
utilization of community services, the knowledge of their existence, and 
the realization of what Is needed In the community. The day care sample 
was questioned concerning their use of social services at their centers 
and/or referrals to conmunlty services. Table 36 Indicates the number of 
fathers and mothers who received social services at their day care centers. 
No private rural parent received services at a center, and only one father 
received any services from a center, a Title IV-A urban one. A signif- 
icantly higher number of mothers at Title IV-A centers than those from 
private centers received social services at the day care center (p<.05). 
No women from the private rural centers received services. 

Some parents were referred to community services (Table 37). Once 
again no private rural parents were referred else;.here. All parents were 
asked If the day care center checked with them after referral was made. 
None of the fathers could remember a check being made, but four mothers 
did. 

Table 38 Indicates the total sample, fathers and mothers, who received 
services either at the center or In the community. A significantly larger 
number of the parents attending Title IV-A centers received social services 
than those attending private centers (p<.05). The total lack of services 
or referrals at private rural centers should be noted; also the Title IV-A 
urban centers, while offering in-center services, did not refer their 

Q clients to conmunlty services. 
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TABLE 36 

SERVICES RECEIVED BY FATHERS AMD MOTHERS 
AT CENTERS 



Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rtiral 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 


Fathers 


Job counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A 
U 


Marriage 
counseling 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Financial 
counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Health & nutri- 
tion counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Job training 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Prenatal 
counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Family planning 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Mothers 


Job counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Marriage 
counseling 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Financial 
counseling 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Health & nutri- 
tion counseling 


0 


2 


0 


1 


3 


Job training 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Prenatal 
counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Family planning 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 

Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


2 


1 


4 


7 
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TABLE 37 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS REFERRED TO SERVICES IN COMMUNITY 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Groun 


Fathers 


Homemaker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Job training 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Mental health 
services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Physical health 
services 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Legal services 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Housing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Family planning 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


3 


2 


0 


5 


Mothers 


Homemaker 
services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Job training 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mental health 
services 


0 


1^* 


0 


0 


1 


Physical health 
services 


0 




3l-^ 


0 


5 


Legal services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Housing 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Family planning 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


1^ 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


0 




3 


0 


7 



Vindicates that center checked on referral. 
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TABLE 38 
SAMPLE RECEIVING SOCIAL SERVICES 







Title 




Title 






Private 


IV-A 


Private 


IV-A 


Total 




Rural 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Group 


No. 


0 


9 


6 


5 


20 


Percent 


0 


15.5 


9.4 


8.1 


10.5 



DISCUSSION 

The tone of government literature on the purpotea of parent Involvement 
Indicates that parents need to develop leadership skills; they need to 
develop their knowledge about their community In order to Increase their 
participation In It; they need to develop an awareness of community servlces- 
what services exist, where they are, and what more Is needed. Involvement 
In day care centers (at least In those that are government funded) should 
provide parents with the opportunity to meet these ends. 

Participation In education courses, Involvement In advisory board 
activities, training courses and work at day care centers, reception of 
social services at the centers, and referral to connunlty services are 
all tools which should be provided by the centers In order for the system 
to work. The Klrschner report (1970) shows that the system has a greater 
chance of working where parent Involvement In the center Is high. 

Fathers 

The centers In this study have done little to Involve the fathers 
In the day care sample In their activity. Three fathers received parent 
education. Only 22 actively participated as center staff, even at the 
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very minimal level of fund raiser or transportation driver. One father 
received in-center social services, and 5 received referral services. 
Five out of the 123 fathers in the sample participated on an advisory 
board. 

Except in one instance (private urban centers) there was little 
Increase in the community activity of fathers after their children began 
to attend a day care program. However, this small amount of increase is 

^^4^'^'^*^"*' ^« ^o^ld expect to find little increase if the pre- 
•tfiJ^uiiites of participation are not being met. And they were not being 
met in the centers in this study. 

One case stands out as being different, that of the private urban 
centers. These fathers had the highest SES of the group and participated 
the most in community activities. Their participation increased the great- 
est of any group ^ifter day care began. They were also the only group to 
be involved to any extent in day care decision making— Four of the five 
male advisory board members in the sample belonged to this group. 

In contrast, the private rural center fathers had the second highest 
SES and the second highest participation means before and after day care. 
However, they were not involved in their centers and their mean increase 
was minimal. 

The conclusions to be drawn are that the community participation of 
fathers might well remain primarily a function of factors associated with 
SES, but the level of participation may be increased through the education 
and socialization process suggested by government literature, as was 
the case in the private urban sample. 
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Mothers 

An appreciably greater nxfflber of mothara were Involved in day care 
than fithera. Four women participated in parent education coursee. Fifty- 
one served their centers as volunteer or paid staff. Twenty nothers 
served on advisory boards. Fourteen received social services at their 
day care centers or were referred to the coamunity for services. 

There was a definite urban advantage for mothers when cowaunity par- 
ticipation is considered. Perhaps it is more acceptable for mothers to 
be active outside of the home in urban areas. 

While there was no significant difference between the mean partici- 
pation scores of working and nonworking mothers (p<.05), the mean scores 
after day care showed a slightly higher mean for those employed. This 
finding is in line with that of Ruderman, who found that working mothers 
"are appreciably more likely to belong to organisations or clubs, and to 
belong to two or more, than non-woiking mothers. .. [1968, p. 179]." This 
conclusion is important, as it dispels any suppositions that the high 
employment rate among some women would decrease their community partici- 
pation. 

The most important distinction to be considered with day care mothers 
is that between those attending Title IV-A funded and privately funded 
centers. Even though the urban centers (both Title IV-A and private) 
had the greatest participation both before and after day care, the great- 
est increase in mean score occurred in the Title IV-A centers. A closer 
look reveals that, while a considerable number of mothers in the entire 
group decreased their activity, the rate of positive change was greatest 
in Title IV-A centers— 38%, as compared to a 21X change in a positive 
direction for private centers. 
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An examination of the centers shows that, while a higher percentage 
of Title IV-A mothers served as staff, participated on advisory boards, 
attended education courses, and received social services, the difference, 
at first glance, was dependent upon the great lack of participation from 
private rural centers. A closer look reveals that participation was also 
more meaningful in the Title IV-A centers. In these centers four women 
were storytellers, as compared to one woman from a private center, and 
five were teacher/aides, as compared to none from a private center. It 
seems that as many mothers were involved in private urban centers, but 
their level of participation was one of less responsibility. This trend 
is shown further when participation on an advisory board is considered. 
Of the twenty mothers involved in boards (13 Title IV-A, 7 private) , 
seven Title IV-A center mothers served at one time as an officer, as 
compared to two in the private center group. 

We can conclude, then, that the greatest impetus for the community 
participation of women is in the urban area, regardless of type jf 
center or SES. However, when the factor of day care participation is 
considered, the urban women still remain the highest participants, but 
the greatest impetus for positive change (increase of participation) 
comes from the Title IV-A centers, both urban and rural. As with male 
participation, the greatest effects of day care on connnunity partici- 
pation are felt by the mothers attending those centers which provide 
the most meaningful opportunities to increase their skill and knowledge: 
the private urban centers for fathers, the Title IV-A centers for mothers. 
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For unexplained reasons these findings agree with those of Allen 
(1968), who studied the social organization participation of preschool 
parents. He found that preschool mothers from government funded centers 
and preschool fathers from privately funded centers were more active 
than preschool mothers from privately funded centers and preschool fathers 
from government funded centers. 

The female sample only was questioned about community power structure. 
Few Individuals from either sample, day care or waiting list, could Iden- 
tify the position of organized groups In their community on day care. 
Day care must not be a highly debated topic In the community or. If It 
Is, the strong opinions of those who do discuss It are rot well knotm. 
When the percentage of the sample not responding to this fart of the 
study Is considered, the waiting list aonple was more highly represented 
In the rural areas. Hopefully, participation In day care will make these 
Individuals more sensitive to community opinion. 

Generally, It would seem that participation In day care services, 
prlvrate or Title IV-A, makes one neither more aware of the power structure 
affecting day care nor of Individual opinion within the community. 

Suggestions for Future Studies 

A longitudinal study Involving Title IV-A parents and a control 
group of parents unlnvolved In day care, but with the same SES, could 
help answer 3ome of the questions about effects of day care on cc/mmunlty 
awareness and participation. Tr^e motivation of parents to place a child 
In day care should be considered to determine how this one fact makes 
the Title IV-A parent different from a control group parent of the same 
SES and background. It has been suggested that government programs are 
oriented toware the middle class. Perhaps the decision to place a child 
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in day care shows a middle-class aspiration that is missing in a parent 
who does not place a child in day care. 

It would also be useful to study the relationship between coiranunity 
participation and actual day care participation. Material for such a 
study is available through the Pennsylvania Day Care Study. 

And, finally, the features of private centers, or the attributes of 
the fathers whose children use these centers, that contribute to the 
private center fatner t eing higher community participants than Title 
IV-A fathers should be studied. At the same time Title IV-A centers 
and Title IV-A mothers should be studied to determine what makes Title 
IV-A mothers higher participants than private center mothers. 

SUMMARY 

The primary purpose of this report was to obtain a general view of 
what is happening in day care in Pennsylvania with regard to parent par- 
ticipation in the governing of day care and its relationship to the com- 
munity participation activities of day care participants. The following 
observations were made: 

a. Fathers: 

1. The mjan scores of community participation before and .>fter 
day care fell into the same order from highest to lowest as the 
group jES and mean annual income: private urban, private rural. 
Title IV-A urban. Title IV-A rural. The mean score of the 
participation of the waiting list group fell into approximately 
the same pattern, but it was somewhat distorted by the elev/ited 
mean score of the small private rural waiting list group. SES was 
found to be the best indicator of father's participation. 
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2. The private day care group had a significantly higher mean 
score before day care than the Title IV-A day care group. There 
was no significant difference between the urban and rural groups* 

3. There was no significant difference between the day care 
group *s score before or after day care and the participation of 

the waiting list group • The mean participation scores after day care 
Increased, but were not significantly hlgheri for all day care 
groups; they were not always higher than the mean scores of the 
waiting list groups* 

4. Sixty-four perceut of the Title IV->A rural group had a 
participation score of 0 before day care. This figure decreased 
to 61% after day care. 

5. The private day care group had a significantly higher 
nean score after day care than the Title IV-A day care group. 
There was no significant difference between the urban and rural 
groups . 

6. The datA Indicated that the Title IV-A rural group was 
affected the least by day care as reflected In their conmunlty 
participation scores. The data Indicated that private urban 
fathers play a more meaningful, powerful role In their centers 
than Title IV-A fathers. 

b . Mothers : 

1. The mean scores of participation before and after day 
care and those for the waiting sample fell Into the following 
order from highest to lovesti private urban, Title IV-A urban, 
. private rural. Title IV-A rural. The mothers' education was 
found to be the best Indicator of community participation. 
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2. The urban day care group had a significantly higher mean 
score than the rural day care group In the before day care mean, 
the after day care mean, and the participation mean of the waiting 
list group. 

3. There was no significant difference found between the before 
and after participation means of the day care group and the waiting 
list group's participation mean. 

4. There was little relationship between participation In day 
care and the awareness of the community power structure. Only In 
the rural sample was there any Indication of such. On the opinions 
of civic organizations and local government pertaining to day care, 
there were significantly more nonrespondents In the rural waiting 
list group than In the rural day care group. The data Indicates 
that Title IV-A mothers participate In more meaningful and powerful 
activities In their centers than private mothers do. 
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ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE USE OF DAY 
CARE CENTERS UPON THE FAMILY^ 

Virginia Elliott 
The Pennsylvania State University 

ABSTRACT 

Familiee using day oare were aompared to fmiliee on day octre 
waiting liete to determine whether the uee of day oare ie related to 
eoonomio etatua* The dependent variables were inoome level and 
eouroe, employment etatue, and uee of time* The independent varidblee 
were uee or nonuae of day oare faoilitiee and type and location of 
center* Reeulte revealed that there wae a eignifioant relatic lehip 
between the uee of day oare and total income, per capita income, mean 
net income, and the employment of mothei*e» All mother e (7) in job 
training were using day care, Fanilies using private urban day care 
centers had the highest total and per capita income and number of 
viotliors employed* Of day care users not employed or in training, 
62% spent the time their children were away in more household 
production* 



^ThlB report was prepared under contract with the Pennsyl^'anla 
Department of Public Welfare. The opinions and recosBmendatlons 
expressed are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the sponsoring agency. 
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ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE USE OF DAY 
CARE CENTERS UPON THE FAMILY 

Virginia Elliott 
The Pennsylvania State University 

INTRODUCTION 

The eminence of day care has varied throughout United States history. 
During World War II It became Important as the government brought women 
Into Industries that produced needed products for the war effort. After 
the war day care facilities seemingly disappeared, but working mothers 
remained In the labor force leaving many children unattended. Today 
even more women are entering the working world than previously, and once 
again day care Is being recognized es a necessity. Many concerned people 
are even advocating group day care as a way to bring preschool children 
of poor families out of what they regard as Inadequate homes Into more 
adequate developmental settings, and pending federal legislation may 
provide as much as a billion dollars to stimulate the development of day 
care services. 

To date, many aspects of the use of day care facilities have been 
studied, but little work has been done on their economic Impact on 
families. The present study tried to bridge this gap by investigating 
the relationship between the use of day care facilities and the economic 
status of the family. First the economic status of families using day 
care facilities was compared with that of a control group of waiting list 
families. The day care group was also divided according to the type and 
location of center in order to determine whether there were any intragroup 
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differences which might have affected the results. Second the enploynent 
status of the mothers In the waiting list and day care groups was compared. 
The free time provided to nonworklng mothers through the use of day care 
faclllcxen was also examined. 

Economic Status 

Economic status Is more complicated than It appears. In 1971 Fried 
pointed out that the economic condition of a family Involves the number 
of persons supported by a given Income, and per capita Income estimates 
provide a more accurate picture of the total economic situation of a 
family than does the total Income Itself. Therefore, the present study 
examines the economic status of families by deteznlnlng not only total 
monthly Income but also per capita Income. 

The importance of the economic status of families is brought to 
light by a review of families who have few economic resources. For 
instance, one out of every four families in Pennsylvania has an annual 
income of less than $5,000. Americans who earned marginal Incomes Included 
12 to 19% of the white population and from 41 to 54X of the nonwhlte 
population. Close . half the nation's poor children belong to families 
with at least five youngsters present. Most nonworklng poor women are 
either unable to work, unable to find work, or they are discouraged from 
working by a public policy which encourages a mother to stay home and 
care for her children. Their job opportunities are limited by problems 
such as child care, transportation, personal health, and discrimination. 

Since economic and occupational prerogatives Include opportunities 
for jobs, purchasing power for goods and services, and the availability 
of resources for financing a desired standard of living (Blau i Duncan, 1967), 
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the families In the lower economic and occupational segment of the 
population must, out of necessity, have a limited life style. They 
are separated from more advantaged people by many differences, such 
as lack of mobility, limited education, parental status, and personality 
characteristics. Fried (1971) pointed out that economic forces are 
powerful Influences on class conditions and cultural orientations, and, 
therefore, the Impact of economic and social forces has a modified and 
diffused effect on working class subcultures and working class people. 

Mothers In the Labor Force 

Today, there are more women In the labor force than ever before. 
Women's skills and abilities are evident on the Job and In the community 
as well as In the home. The working woman Is Influencing the economic 
machinery, and womanpower Is a national resource. 

One might ask what Is causing this change In the working force. 
First of all, the growth of new Industries and other technological advances 
has provided Increased opportunities for women la the business world. 
Second, the decline In the need for physical sttength and the greater 
emphasis on human services has accelerated the change toward multiple 
family Incomes and blurred role definition wlthlr the family. 

One might also ask why so many women want to work. Nye and Hoffman 
(1963; pp. 22-39) reported that a mother's decision to work Is made up 
of two comp-)nent8: motivations and facilitators. Motivations are defined 
as needs and desires, conscious and unconscious, that make employment 
attractive. Facilitators are those factors which make employment possible. 
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They reported money as the most frequent motivator. In their study 
some mothers worked to maintain their standard of living or achieve a 
level of living comparable to those around them. When financial deprivation 
occurred a mother entered the labor force out of dire need. Sometimes 
she worked to pay debts; other times financial desires for "necessities," 
such as the down payment on a house, a car, dryer, or carpeting, were 
evident. "Pin money" or money which the mother controlled and spent 
Independently was another financial goal. 

Fried (3971) and Mead (1971) also listed money as a prime motivator. 
They stated that the major Inducement to work among women of low or 
working-class status positions was the compelling necessity to earn 
additional money. Working-class women In their studies felt that their 
husbands* earnings were Insufficient to support the household. Yet, the 
number of children In the household was an Important deterrent. The 
more children In the family, the less likely the mother was to be employed. 

The attitudes of the family, the community, and the mother herself 
were reported to play a role In a mother's decision to go to work, either 
as barriers or facilitators (Nye & Hoffman, 1963, pp. 22-39). Other 
facilitators were availability of Jobs, qualifications, convenience of 
location and working hours, while the general economic conditions of the 
country, the conditions of the local area, and the woman's skills, education, 
and training were Important factors which Influenced the level and type of 
job opportunities available. 

Dare Care Servlcas 

For a long time children have been parceled out by working mothers. 
In years past "grandma" got the job of sitting or neighbors helped each 
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other. While one mother "babysat," the others worked, or there were 
women who babysat by the hour, day, or week, of "latch-key" children 
looked after themselves. 

Hursery school became available for the "well to do," but day care 
facilities for children outside the home for long hours of the day was 
still unavailable for lower income families. Child care facilities 
sponsored by public, church, private and commercial groups were developed 
with varied requirements for admission. But even then few such centers 
were able to meet the needs of handicapped children or children with 
special problems. In fact, most services were custodial in nature rather 
than developmental. 

Today the realization that such fragmented services are an inadequate 
solution to a fundamenf:al human problem is emerging. A child is an 
important investi-jnt. According to Steiner (1971) the child who needs 
day care is one who "has a family problem which makes it impossible for 
his parents to fulfill their parental responsibilities without supplementary 
help [p. 57]." Attention to all facets of his environment is essential. 
Arnold (196A) reported that "day care, like other welfare services, provides 
care for children, protects them from dangerous situations, strengthens 
family life, presents many problems from developing and promotes the 
welfare of children [p. 9-10]." Wise use of day care can contribute 
developir^ntal experiences essential to adequate growth, especially for 
children who live in "high risk" situations. Day care should provide 
service for children where chronic illness of a physical or emotional 
nature occurs in the home, as well as when parents are unable to provide 
adequate r^r ^ue to economic or social conditions. 
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In addition, day care can provide a "breather" for mothers which 
enables her to refresh and maintain her own Interests as a person. With 
"free" time she can Invest time with other children In the family, organize 
her household chores, shop, or simply rest. Day care for children should 
not be viewed as a substitute for the mother, but as an enriching force 
in the lives of children and their families. 

Use of Time of Nonworklng Wlvec 

Since the present study examines the use of the time gained by the 
nonworklng day care mother, a review of a study on the use of time by 
unemployed wives follows. Morgan, Slrageldln, and Baerwaldt (1966, pp. 
101-162) reported that nonworklng mothers with young children t^'nded to 
do more housework as their husbands worked more hours for money. The 
motive for these nonworklng wives was to increase the real welfare of 
their family. Another form of unpaid productive work Included volunteer 
work In religious or other charitable organizations. It was found that 
couples who had higher levels of education, had some home appliances, and 
had not moved too often did the most volunteer work. Time spent on getting 
more education was another form of unpaid productive work. This study 
documented the fact that "the educated get more education while the 
uneducated stay uneducated." Total hours of unpaid work were Incr^-ased 
by close family ties, achievement, orientation, or living In a county where 
more people had completed high school. Age, sex, and family size, along 
with sickness and unemployment. Influenced how many hours the family 
devoted to work for money, regtilar housework, and home production. Leisure 
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time of housewives varied from a half-hour to 5 hours a day, and urban 
wives had more leisure than rural wives. The need for Income still 
appeared to be the main determinant of productive effort. 

METHODS 

Development of the Instrument 

The method selected for gathering data was a personal Interview 
questionnaire with a format of primarily structured questions. 

Two questionnaires suitable for families of limited educational 
attainment were constructed. One was designed to be given to parents of 
children using day care centers, while the second was designed to be used 
with parents of children who were on the waiting list of a day care center. 
The two schedules Included questions In all four of the following areas: 
(a) the Impact of day care on family economics, (b) the Influence of day 
care centers on che coimnunlty, (c) the Impact of day care on parent-child 
relationships, (d) the Impact of roles of parents on children and the 
Influence of day care participation on the husband-wife relationship. 
The interview schedule for the waiting list families also contained 
questions pertaining to their present child care services. Both 
questionnaires were divided into two sections, one for the mother and 
another for the father. The two sections of a questicnnaire were quite 
similar, but it was felt that each family member should have the 
questionnaire administered separately. 

The preliminary work with the interview involved several stages. 
A pilot study of the instrument was made with families of two day care 
centers in Centre County, Pennsylvania. The questionnaires were then 
revised before the training of the Interviewers. Interviewers were 
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selected on the basis of their experience and their understanding of the 
types of people they would be Interviewing. Selected Interviewers attended 
a training program that consisted of two days of Intensive training. 
Each conducted a preliminary test Interview In the field. 

Selection of the Sample 

A questionnaire was sent to all Pennsylvania day care centers to 
obtain demographic data from which to select the samples for the study. 
A final group of 190 families were chosen from 39 day care centers. 

An attempt was made to attain a representation of day care families 
from two different types of centers <iad from two geographical areas 
(Table 1). The type of support a center received determined the type of 
center. Title IV-A centers were those which received more than 50% of 
their budget from federal or state sources, and private centers were 
those which obtained their funds from the tuition paid by the parents . 
The two geographical areas were urban and rural. The urban sample came 
from the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and their suburbs, whi:.e 
the rural families were selected from what was designated as rural, or 
sparsely populated, counties of Pennsylvania. 



TABLE 1 
SAMPLING GROUPS 





Rural 


Urban 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Waiting list 


35 


18.4 


23 


12.1 


Title IV-A day care 


30 


15.7 


31 


16.3 


Private day care 


37 


19.4 


34 


17.8 
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Since waiting list families supposedly had no prior influencing 
contact with a specific type of day care center, their selection was 
not as precise as that of the day care families In this respect. They 
were, however, chosen from the waiting lists of th« same day care centers 
from which the day care sample came, and the urban-rural division was 
maintained (Table 1). 

A family was not considered for inclusion in the sample unless it 
was intact. There had to be a father, a mot'»ar, and at least one preschool- 
aged child living in the home. Also the father and mother had to be legally 
married. 

Procedure for Interviewing 

After the families were selected, a letter was sent to each family 
explaining the purpose of the study and asking for their cooperation. A 
phone call followed, asking for an appointment by the interviewer, and 
a time was set. All interviews were conducted in the homes of the families 
at their convenience. The interview took approximately 1.5 hours. In 
addition to the interviewing, observational notes were made b> the 
interviewer. 

Characteristics of the Sample 

Although all of the families were intact when selected, six were not 
by the time of thp interview. These six families were included in the 
analyses . 

The range of age for parents wich children of day care age was great. 
Mothers were from 19 to 50 years old, and fathers were from 21 to 72 years 
of age. Their mean ages were 30.2 and 33.8 years, respectively. 
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Of the children In or awaiting day care 162 were between the ages 
of 3 and 12 years, and 83Z of all the children In or awaiting day care 
were between the ages of 3 and 5 years. 

The mean number of children per family under 18 years of age was 
2.8, %ihlle the national average for children per family Is 2.3. 

No significant differences (p<.05) In ntnber of years married were 
found between the day care and waiting list groups, between the urban and 
rural day care groups, or between the Title IV-A and private day care 
groups. The mean number of years of marriage was 8.8 years for all 
families. 

The means for ttiS employment status of the 190 families are presented 
In Table 2. The rate of employment for day care mothers was 57. 6X, while 
that of the waiting list mothers was 22.42. The rate of employment for 
both parents was also higher for day care parents than for the waiting 
list group. 

Not all of the 190 families Interviewed gave complete data concerning 
the economic information asked of them. Therefore, the different analyses 
vary In the total number of persons Included. Each analysis contains the 
number of persons who gav<i full Information on that particular subject. 



TABLE 2 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



N 



Z 



Husband and wife unemployed 



19 



10.0 



Husband employed, wife unemployed 



8? 



A3.1 



Hus' and unemployed, wife employed 



5 



2.63 



Husband employed, wife employed 



84 



44.2 
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A total of 36 families of the 163 who gave complete financial 
information were receiving monetary assistance from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare. Of the waiting list group, 35Z were receiving 
welfare funds, and 16% of the day care families were receiving welfare 
funds. 

The mean years of education for day care mothers was 12.14, while 
the mean years of education was 11.34 for the waiting list mothers. 

RESULTS 

Economic Status of D>y Care and Waiting List Famllli>« 

Total Monthly Income. A chi square test was used for the comparison 
of frequencies and percentages of the total monthly income for the dif- 
ferent groups (Table 3) . The total monthly incomes of the families in the 
entire sample ranged from $224 to $1,665. There was a relationship for 
total monthly income between the day care and waiting list groups that 
was significant at the .03 level. Almost 22Z of the day care families 
were in the highest income range as comparad to 5.7Z of the waiting list 
famiJ ,s. Three times as many rural families appeared in the lowest income 
range as urban families, and there were twice as many urban families in 
the highest income range as rural families. There was a significant 
relationship at the .006 level between the private day care families and 
the Title IV-A familiar. Three time, as many Title IV-A families were 
in the low income bracket as private day care families, and three times 
as many private day care families appeared in the highest income range 
as Title IV-A day care families. 
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TABLE 3 

TOTAL MONTHLY INCOMB 

J 



Total 

Monthly 

Income 


Waiting 

List 










Day Care 










Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


Title 


IV-A 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


% 


f 


% 


$200-399 


10 


18.9 


13 


11.8 


10 


16.9 


3 


5.9 


3 


5.6 


10 


17.9 


400-599 


22 


41.5 


33 


30.0 


18 


30.5 


15 


29.4 


12 


22.2 


21 


37.5 


600-999 


18 


34.0 


40 


36.4 


22 


37.3 


18 


35.3 


21 


38.9 


19 


33.9 


1»000 - 


3 


5.7 


24 


21.8 


9 


15.3 


15 


29.4 


18 


33.3 


6 


10.7 


Total 


53 


32.5 


110 


67.5 


59 


53.6 


51 


46.4 


54 


49.1 


56 


50.9 



- 8.35915 - 5.38864 - 12.29148 

P - .0391 P - .1455 P - .0065 

n - 163 n - 110 n - 110 



A further breakdown of the day care fanlllet It reported In Table 4. 
There waa a elgnlflcant relationship at the .02 level becween the four 
dlvlelona of day care and total monthly Income. Private urban day care 
families represented 41. 7X of the $1,000 and up Income range, while rural 
Title IV-A families represented only 3.4X of the •m% high Income range. 
Twice as many of the urban families appeared In the highest Income range 
as rural families. There was a significant relationship at the .006 
level between the private day care families and the Title IV-A families. 
Three times as many Title IV-A families were in the low Income bracket 
as private day care families » and three times as many private day care 
families were in the highest Income range as Title IV-A day care families. 
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TABLE 4 

TOTAL MONTHLY INCOME OF THE DAY CARE GROUP BY THE 
TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE DAY CARE CENTERS 



Total 
Income 


Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 




N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N X 


$200-399 


3 


10.0 


7 


24.1 


0 


0.0 


3 11.1 


400-599 


6 


20.0 


12 


41.4 


6 


25.0 


9 33.3 


600-999 


13 


43.3 


9 


31.0 


8 


33.3 


10 37.0 


1000-up 


8 


26.7 


1 


3.4 


10 


41.7 


5 18.5 


Total 


30 


27.3 


29 


26.4 


24 


21.8 


27 24.5 



p 

n 



19.17583 

.0237 

110 



Table 5 presents the median Inccnes of the different groups of day 
care and waiting list families. Among all groups, the waiting list families 
had the lowest median for total monthly Income. The Title IV-A group 
showed the lowest median for total monthly income among the day care 
groups, while the private day care families had the highest. 
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TABLE 5 

MEDIANS FOR THE TOTAL MONTHLY INCOMES 



Families 


N 


Median 


All families 


163 


$ 599 


Waiting list 


53 


497 


Day care 


110 


643 


Rural 


59 


599 


Urban 


51 


698 


Private 


54 


742 


Title IV-A 


56 


520 



Per Capita Monthly Income , In the chi square test» used to determine 
the relationship between the various groups for per capita monthly income 
(Table 6), a significant relationship at the .0001 level appeared between 
the per capita aonthly income of the day care families and the waiting 
list families. The waiting list familiet were double that of the day 
care families in the $40-79 and $80-119 income ranges. The largest 
difference Apr«ared in the $200 per month income range ^ where the percentage 
of day care families was seven times that of waiting list families. 

When the day care groups were compared, there was no significant 
xelationship (p<*05) between the urban and rural groups, but a significant 
relationship (p<.05) appeared between the private and Title IV-A groups. 
There were 2.5 times as many Title IV-A families in the thrse lowest 
Income ranges as private day care families and twice as many private day 
care families as Title IV-A families in the two highest monthly income ranges. 
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TABLE 6 
PER CAPITA INCOME 



Per 

CapltA 


Waiting 












Day Care 










Income 


Llat 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


iitie 


IV-A 


(Month) 


f 


X_ 


f 


% 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


Z__ 


f 


X 


$ 1-39 


0 


0 


1 


0.9 


1 


1.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1.8 


40-79 


14 


27.5 


17 


15.6 


12 


20.3 


5 


10.0 


2 


3.8 


15 


26.8 


80-119 


23 


45.1 


21 


19.3 


15 


25.4 


6 


12.0 


8 


15.1 


13 


23.2 


120-199 


11 


21.6 


30 


27.5 


11 


18.6 


19 


38.0 


13 


24.5 


17 


30.4 


200-up 


3 


5.9 


40 


i6.7 


20 


33.9 


20 


40.0 


30 


56.6 


10 


17.9 


Total 


51 


31.9 


109 


68.1 


59 


54.1 


50 


45.9 


53 


48.6 


56 


51.4 



P 

n 



24.17506 
.0001 
160 



^ - 9.19237 
P - .0565 
n - 109 



X2 

P 
n 



22.5995 

.0002 

109 



When the day care groups were compared, there was no significant 
relationship (p<.05) between the urban and rural groups, but a significant 
relationship (p< .05) appeared between the private and Title IV-A groups. 
There were 2.5 tittes as many Title IV-A families in the three lowest 
Income ranges as private day care families and twice as many private day 
care families as Title IV-A families in the two highest monthly income ranges. 

Percentage of Total Mon thly Income Derived From MA j^ii«. in the 
American society people who are paid wages are considered socially 
productive individuals, and income derived from wages has a tendency to be 
more socially and psychologically acceptable than welfare income. Therefore, 
the wage component of the monthly income was regarded as an important 
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variable to Include. In considering the wage component of Income, the 
percentage of wages In a family's total monthly Income was determined 
[wage component - 100 ^-j-JaS2__ ^ j_ 

The wage component of the Income of waiting list and day care families 
Is shown In Table 7. Approximately 89% of the day care families derived 
71-lOOZ of their income from wages. Eight Title IV-A day care families 
received only 1-lOZ of their Income from wages. More waiting list 
families than day care families received 1-10% of their income from wages. 



TABLE 7 
WAGE COMPONENT OF INCOME 



Percent of 
Income in 
Wases 


Waiting 
List 










Day Care 










Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


Title 


IV-A 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


X 


Low 
























14.3 


0-30 


10 


18.9 


8 


7.3 


5 


8.5 


3 


5.9 


0 


0 


8 


Medium 


























31 - 70 


7 


13.2 


4 


3.6 


2 


3.4 


2 


3.9 


2 


3.7 


2 


3.6 


High 




















96.3 


46 


82.1 


71 - 100 


36 


67.9 


98 


89.1 


52 


88.1 


46 


90.2 


52 



Wages of Employed Mothers . A chi square test was used to compare the 
frequencies and percentages of the different groups of employed mothers 
(Table 8). There was no significant relationship (p^.05) between the 
varioua groups of mothers. The mothers in the private urban day care 
group received the highest wages. 

The mean income of mothers in the different groups was also calculated. 
The results appear in Table 9. A T-test was also made to determine the 
differences between the means of the wages of mothers in the various groups, 
but no significant differences (p ^.05) were found. 
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TABLE 8 
WAGES OF EMPLOYED MOTHERS 



Wages uf 
Mothers 


Waiting 
List 








Day Care 










(Monthly) 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


Tit: 


Le IV-A 




f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


$ 1-199 


3 


25.0 


8 


11.0 


4 


11.4 


4 


10.5 


4 


8.9 


4 


14.3 


200-399 


5 


41.7 


31 


42.5 


15 


42.9 


16 


42.1 


18 


40.0 


13 


46.4 


AOO-599 


2 


16.7 


26 


35.6 


15 


42.9 


11 


28.9 


17 


37.8 


9 


32.1 


600-999 


2 


16.7 


8 


11.0 


1 


2.9 


7 


18.4 


6 


13.3 


2 


7.1 


Total 


12 


14.1 


73 


85.9 


35 


47.9 


38 


52.1 


45 


61.6 


28 


38.4 



t ■ 2.98044 x2 - 5.03285 - 1.38415 

P ■ '3947 p « .i^i94 p . 7Q93 

" ■ 85 n - 7? n - 73 



TABLE 9 

MEAN MONTHLY INCOME OF THE MOTHERS 





N 


Means 


Entire sample 


85 


359.235 


Waiting list 


12 


343.1665 


Day care 


73 


361.8767 


Rural 


31 


342.0000 


Urban 


34 


367.8323 


Private 


37 


368.7837 


Title IV-A 


28 


338.0356 
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Net Income . Net Incone consists of a family's total Income minus 
the costs of child care and transportation. 

The mean of the day care group and the waiting list group was 
determined for net Income (Table 10) , and a T-test was run to establish 
the difference between the two means. The T-test showed that the net 
Income of day care families was greater than the net Income of waiting 
list families at a significant level (p .05). 





TABLE 10 






MEANS OF NET INCOME 






N 


Mean 


Day care 


110 


666 


Waiting list 


53 


556 



Employment Status of Mothers 

A chl square test was performed to compare the frequencies and 
percentages of the different groups of mothers for employment status. 
The results appeac In Table 11. 

A significant relationship (p .05) was found between the employment 
status of day care mothers and waiting list mothers, therefore the null 
hypothesis was rejected. There were 58.3% of the day care mothers 
working, while only 22. A% of the waiting list mothers were employed. 
Another Important finding was that seven of the day care mothers were 
able to take job training, but none of the waiting list mothers were In 
training. Perhaps the use of day care facilities made job training 
possible for at least a few mothers. 
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TABLE 11 
EtIPLOYMENT STATUS 



Employment 
Status of 


Waiting 
List 








Day Care 










Mothers 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


T±tl» TV-A 




f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


Not 


























working 


45 


77.6 


48 


36.4 


26 


38.8 


22 


33.8 


17 


23.9 


31 


50.8 


Working 


13 


22.4 


77 


58.3 


36 


53.7 


41 


63.1 


51 


71.8 


26 


42.6 


In training 


0 


0.0 


7 


5.3 


5 


7.5 


2 


3.1 


3 


4.2 


4 


6.6 


Total 


58 


30.5 


132 


69.5 


67 


50.8 


65 


49.2 


71 


53.8 


61 


46.2 



X - 28.04024 - 1.91386 - 11.65238 

P - .0000 p . .3841 p . .0029 

n " 190 n - 132 n - 132 



When the day care groups were compared, the difference between rural 
and urban families was not significant (p<.05), but the difference between 
the private day care mothers and Title IV-A mothers was significant at 
the level of .0029. Three of the mothers In job training were using 
private day care centers, and four were from Title IV-A centers. Five 
mothers In Job training were rural and two were urban. 

The two main divisions of the day care groups were divided more 
specifically and the frequencies and percentages were compared (Table 12) . 
A significant relationship (p<.05) was found between the ^ out types of 
day care families and the employment status of mothers. The largest number 
of working mothers used private rural day care centers, and the next 
largast group sent their children to private urban day care centers. The 
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greatest number of nonworklng mothers using day care appeared In the 
Title IV-A rural category. The only type of day care not used by 
mothers In Job training was the private urban day care center. 



TABLE 12 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE DAY CARE MOTHERS BY THE 
TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE DAY CARE CENTERS 





Private 
Rural 


Title 

IV-A 

Rural 


Private 
Urban 


Title 

IV-A 

Urban 


Total 
Group 




N 


i 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Not working 


7 


14.6 


19 


39.6 


10 


20.8 


12 


25.0 


48 


36.4 


Working 


27 


35.1 


9 


11.7 


24 


31.2 


17 


22.1 


77 


58.3 


In 






















training 


3 


42.9 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


7 


5.3 


Total 


37 


28.0 


30 


22.7 


34 


25.8 


31 


23.5 


132 


100.0 



X - 18.55852 
P - .0050 



Homemakers who were using day care facilities but ware unemployed 
were asked what they did with their released time from child care. A 
frequency and percentage table (Table 13) reports the distribution of 
the answers. Approximately 52% of the day care users not employed 
spent their released time from child care In household production or 
with their other children still at home. Nearly IhX spent their 
released time in more leisure or rest. 
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TABLE :3 

USE OF TIME OF NONWORKING DAY CARE MOTHERS 



Use of 
Time 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Private 


Title IV- A 




f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f 


X 


f X 


!• Household produc- 
tion , care of 
other child 14 


51.9 


11 


61.1 


3 


33.3 


4 


50.0 


10 52.6 


2, Community 
Involvement 


3 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


3 


33.3 


1 


12.5 


2 10.5 


• 

3. More leisure 
or rest 


7 


25.9 


5 


27.8 


2 


22.2 


2 


25.0 


5 26.3 


A. Other* 


3 


11.1 


2 


11.1 


1 


11.1 


1 


12.5 


2 10.5 


*Such activities as 


socializing with other mothers, 


shopping, watching T.V. 



DISCUSSION 

The findings of this study Indicate a relationship between the use of 
day care and the economic status of families, as measured by total and per 
capita Incomes. The median total monthly Income for the 163 families which 
responded fully to the Income question was $599, while the median monthly 
Income for day care families was $643, and that of the waiting list families 
was $497 per month. Furthermore, the waiting list group was found to have 
a higher proportion of families receiving funds from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare than the day care group. 

There was also a positive relationship between the employment of mothers, 
the use of day care, and higher total and per capita family Incomes. Only 
22.4% of the waiting list mothers were employed, and none were In training. 
The day care group showed 58.3% of the mothers working and seven, or 5.3%, 
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In training. Apparently, when the problem of adequate child care has 
been taken care of, women do take advantage of job opportunities that 
are available and move Into the labor forces to Increase their family's 
median Income. These findings support those of Ginsberg (1967) , who 
reported that many mothers would like to work but are unable to find 
facilities for day care. 

A significant difference In the total and per capita Income of the 
families using different centers was found. The private day care families 
had a considerably higher median monthly Income ($742/month) than the 
Title IV-A day care families ($520/month) , and Incomes of private urban 
day care families were significantly higher In both total and per capita 
Incomes than the other types of day care families. A high percentage of 
Title IV-A rural families were using welfare funds and were unemployed, 
which may presumably be due to a lack of job opportunities and trans- 
portation facilities In rural areas. 

Fried (1971) pointed out that people from rural backgrounds possess 
lower levels of education and are employed In lower levels of occupations. 
At every occupational level, people frai rural origins are disadvantaged 
in their total earnings. Apparently the Title IV-A rural families In this 
study were less able to find job opportunities or the adequate transportation 
facilities necessary to approach the employment levels of other day care 
families. 

According to a review of literature vFrled, 1971; Ginsberg, 1967;. Mead, 
1971; Stelner, 1971, pp. 51-74; Stevenson, 1969; & Yanarella, 1971, pp. 1-53) 
many nonworklng poor women are either unable to find work, lack sufficient 
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work skills, or have been encouraged to stay home and take care of their 
children. Job opportunities for women have also been limited by such 
problems as inadequate child care and transportation and health problems. 
Transportation arrangements for children to and from the center and for 
mothers from the center to work, for example, require planning, cooperation, 
and support from others (Stevenson, 1969) . Conditions such as these may 
partially answer the question of why more rural and low income women were 
not working or in training. ^> 

Fried (1971) and Mead (1971) reported the major inducement to work 
among women of low or working class status positions to be the compelling 
necessity to earn additional money. But, according to Holmes (1961), a 
wife's net income, after taking out her direct job related and extra 
expenses, amounts to about half of her gross earnings when preschool 
children are involved. Expenses of this sort do not affect the family 
income, but do affect the mother's willingness to go to work. The lower 
costs of day care facilities make it possible for many mothers to be able 
to work and to bring home most of their pay check. 

Approximately 52X of the unemployed mothers using day care spent the 
time their child was away in more household production and with other 
children still at home; 25.9% spent their time released from child care 
in more leisure or rest. The sharing of child care responsibilities 
seems to permit a "breather" for mothers who are not working and provides 
them with time to refresh themselves or become involved in their own 
interests. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

This report has brought to light several possibilities for future 
study. Further research Is needed on how the educational level and Job 
classification of employed mothers and employment possibilities relate 
to the employment status of day care versus non day care mothers. 
Furthermore, a comparison of families with child care should provide a 
more precise comparison of the Impact of day care children on the 
economic status of families with no child care arrangements. 

Employment motivation and satisfaction In relation to the job 
classification of employed mothers should also be further Investigated. 
The relationship among such variables as level of education, Income, 
child care mode, residence, and funding, could provide further Information 
on the employed mother and her job motivation. 

In addition researchers should consider other groups, such as 1-parent 
families, families of various ethnic groups, faa.llles using other forms of 
child care, and finally, and very Important, low Income and welfare families. 
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SUMMARY 

Families using day care were compared with families on day care 
waiting lists to determine if the use of day care is related to their 
economic status. 

A significant relationship was found between the use of day care 
and the economic status of frjnilies as measured by total and per capita 
monthly income. The day care group was also fourd to have a notably 
higher median monthly income than the waiting list group. The waiting 
list group was found to have a higher proportion of families receiving 
funds from the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare than the day 
care group. 

Findings revealed that there was a positive relationship between 
the use of day care and the employment of mothers. Another important 
finding was that all seven mothers in Job training were using day care. 

Nearly 52Z of the unemployed day care mothers spent their time 
released from child care in more household production and were able 
to spend more time with other preschool children still at home. The 
sharing of child care responsibilities also allowed mothers time to 
refresh themselves and become involved in their own interests. 
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SUMMARY 

The following summary presents the most significant findings offered 
In the preceedlng reports so as to provide an overall picture of the group 
that was studied. 

The day care parents did participate at their centers, women more 
than men, but both groups desired more participation In the form of 
working directly with the children at the centers. They did not desire 
more of the type of participation that would mean taking home materials 
for their children or attending parent education courses, and, on the 
whole, they did not complain that there was a lack of parent participa- 
tion. A fair proportion of parents, however, did not feel qualified to 
work at the center or needed, neither did they feel that there was an 
opportunity to participate. 

Day care parents were not found to participate significantly more 
In their communities after their children entered day care nor did they 
participate more than the group of waiting list parents. However, 
Title IV-A mothers did show a trend towards Increased participation. 
Both day care and waiting list parents appeared to have little Informa- 
tion as to what power different groups or Institutions In their conmunlty 
had concerning day care. They also did not know what the opinions of 
these groups or Institutions were toward day care. 

The day care families were better off economically than the waiting 
list families. Their Incomes were higher, more mothers were employed, 
and less families were receiving welfare support. Those day care mothers 
who were not employed were spending more time on household production 
or mora time with other children. 
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Day care families, particularly mothers, were found to have a 
higher level of marital satisfaction than those of the waiting list 
group . 

Further analysis of present data will be necessary to provide a 
fully integrated picture of our day care families. The following topics 
are of particular interest: 

a. The relationship between community participation and parent 
participation. 

b. The relationship between parent participation, community par- 
ticipation, and the utilization of conmunity services. 

c. The relationship between maternal employment and the participa- 
tion of mothers.* 

d. The relationship between family size and parent and community 
participation. 

e. The relationship between educational achievement and Job level. 
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